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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
onueniligetaniah 
N Wednesday Edward F. Mylius was tried before the 
Lord Chief Justice and a special jury for having pub- 
lished a libel on the King in a paper known as the Liberator, 
printed in Paris, but circulated in this country. The 
Liberator, which professes to be “an international journal 
devoted to the extension of the Republic,” accused the King 
in violent and offensive language of bigamy, alleging that in 
the year 1890 while in Malta he married the daughter of 
Admiral Sir Michael Culme-Seymour, that of this marriage 
offspring was born, and that the King subsequently “foully 
abandoned” his true wife and entered into “a sham and 
shameful marriage with the daughter of the Duke of Teck in 
1893.” To the charge of libel the prisoner entered the plea 
of justification,—viz., that the accusations made by him were 
true in fact and justified in the public interest. 





. The Attorney-General was able to show in the most con- 
clusive manner possible not only that the King had never 
contracted a bigamous marriage, but that it would have 
been impossible for him to do so with any daughter of 
Admiral Culme-Seymour. It was shown that his Majesty 
was never in Malta after the year 1888 till long after his 
marriage with the present Queen, and that Admiral Culme- 
Seymour and his family did not go to Malta till 1893. 
Further, of Admiral Culme-Seymour’s two daughters, one, 
now dead, never met or spoke to the King, and the other 
only spoke to him when she was eight years old. Further, 
the marriage registers of Malta showed no trace of any 
entry which could possibly correspond with any transaction 
of the kind alleged. The marriage, it must be remembered, 
was not alleged to be a secret and informal marriage, but a 
regular and legal ceremony. 





The prisoner, in effect, made no defence except to demand 
that he should be allowed to subpoena the King to give 
evidence. The King, he declared, had made no sworn denial 
of the charges, and had not contradicted them of his own free 
will in the witness-box. Therefore, he argued, “the Court 
has absolutely no jurisdiction whatever to proceed any further 
with my case or to send me to prison.” The Lord Chief 
Justice, having ruled that the King could not be subpoenaed, 
proceeded tosum up. He pointed out how absurd was the 
prisoner’s contention. The fact that the King could not 
appear as a witness in person could not possibly affect the 
validity of the sworn evidence and the proofs afforded by the 
Malta registers that no such marriage as alleged ever took 
place. The jury, without leaving the box, found a verdict of 


guilty, and the prisoner was sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment. 








The trial from beginning to end was conducted with 
conspicuous fairness. The Lord Chief Justice not only did 
everything possible to enable the prisoner to defend him- 
self, but in his summing-up did not in any way push or 
press the case against him, while the Attorney-General, 
though properly stigmatising the baseness, wickedness, and 
absurdity of the charges, did not use a word which could be 
regarded as exaggerated or calculated to create prejudice. 
Indeed, a better example of a fair trial was never witnessed in 
our Courts. At the end of the trial Sir Rufus Isaacs read a 
document under the hand of the King, in which his Majesty 
authorised the Attorney-General “to state publicly that he 
was never married except to the Queen, and that he never 
went through any ceremony of marriage except with tha 
Queen. And further, that his Majesty would have attended 
to give evidence to this effect had he not received advice from 
the Law Officers of the Crown that it would be unconstitutional 
for him to do so.” Very little reflection will show the wisdom 
and the necessity of the rule against the King being sub. 
poenaed to give evidence in his own Courts. Without such 
protection the Sovereign would be liable to be perpetually 
worried by subpoenas of a frivolous and vexatious character. 


In our opinion, the King and his advisers acted most 
properly and most wisely in proceeding against Mylius. 
Contemptible as was the prisoner, ridiculous as were his 
charges, and painful as it must have been for the King to take 
action which exposed Admiral Culme-Seymour and his daughter 
to the necessity of appearing in Court, we are convinced that 
as the charges had been made in print, it was best to give 
them the absolute and complete answer afforded by a public 
trial. We fully admit that the high personal character of the 
King and the confidence and affection which the nation 
reposes in him made it in a sense unnecessary for him to take 
notice of futile and malicious slanders. At the same time, 
in view of the widespread gossip, it was well that Mylius 
should receive his deserts. The right of free speech and of 
free criticism of the Monarchy, as well as of other institu- 
tions in the State, is not in the least impaired by punishment 
of such a man as Mylius. People of his type must be 
taught that the King has as much right to be protected 
from gross, malignant, and false accusations as any other 
husband and father in the country. 


According to the official Turkish report on the Yemen 
revolt, though the force blockading Ibha (the capital and 
military headquarters of the Assyr Sandjak) had been dis- 
persed and communication reopened with the coast, it is 
admitted that the Said Idris of Assyr and the Imam Yahya 
are doing all in their power to extend the area of the 
rebellion and proclaim a holy war against the Turks. Some 
interesting light is thrown on the movement and its leaders 
by the Constantinople correspondent of the Times. Thus it 
appears that the scheme of partitioning the Yemen, 
granting a large measure of autonomy to the mountainous 
interior, known as the Djebel, and appointing the Imam Yahya 
as Vali, introduced by the Turkish Government in 1909 and 
subsequently withdrawn, was probably drawn up by Hilmi 
Pasha, who had been for seven years Governor of the Yemen, 
and had a high opinion of its people. The scheme was dropped 
owing to religious difficulties, the emergence of Said Idris 
in the réle of a false prophet, and the outbreak of rebellion 
in 1909. In its place a programme of local reforms was put 
forward, including the remission of taxation to the extent of 
£T.80,000, the creation of schools, many of which have actually 
been built, and the construction of public works, most of 
which are still projected. As against these concessions, on 
which emphasis is laid in the official report, the rebel chiefs 
assert that the reforms are likely to remain in an embryonic 
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condition for a long time to come, and accuse the local 
authorities of breaches of faith and arbitrary action. 


The Times of last Saturday published an interesting article 
from a correspondent on the status of Koweit. The question 
is rather important, as Koweit is one of the places which 
might be chosen for the terminus of the Baghdad Railway. 
Recently Ismail Hakki Bey has stated in the Tanin that Koweit 
is a Turkish canton. There is no doubt that the Sheikh of 
Koweit has often seemed to acknowledge some vague sort of 
Turkish suzerainty; to this day, for example, he flies a flag 
similar to the Turkish flag. On the other hand, the Agree- 
ment which Lord Curzon made with the Sheikh was, in Lord 
Curzon’s own words, “ tantamount to an assertion of [British] 
protectorate, although ...... by a strange anomaly, the 
protectorate of Turkey was never formally denied.” The 
Sheikh's frequently equivocal behaviour is explicable by the 
fact that he wants to have the protection of British warships 
and to ensure the safety of his property in Turkish territory 
at the same time. The correspondent’s conclusion, after 
examining much evidence on the spot, is that the alleged 
Turkish suzerainty was never more than a polite fiction. 

Speaking to the Austrian Delegation Committee on 
Monday, Count Aehrenthal mentioned “the disposition of 
Germany to come to an agreement with England upon 
reciprocal interests by a frank and trustful exchange of 
views.” The popular scheme, we may say, both in Great 
Britain and Germany, of those who desire an Anglo-German 
understanding is that of exchanging views with Germany as 
to giving her some position of privilege in Turkey. We show 
sewhere why this is impracticable. We cannot say that the 
erman Government has acted with marked readiness on 
err von Bethmann Hollweg’s words in any other respect. 
Vhen France, for example, suggested an exchange of views 
on Belgian neutrality, which seemed to be threatened by the 
proposed fortification of the Echeldt, the overture was met with 
disfavour by Germany on the ground that she could not 
intervene in Holland,—a thing which Great Britain and 
France do not in the least desire to do either. As for the 
Potsdam interview, Count Aehrenthal said the guaranteeing 

the “open door” in Persia satisfied all Austro-Hungarian 
requirements, which were not great. He concluded with the 
etutement that though there was (we quote from the Times) 
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“for the moment no question of such importance as to 
endanger European peace, he felt it his duty to point out that 
in their time of rapid life and excitable public opinion the 
barometer might suddenly indicate stormy weather.” 

The Czech leader, Dr. Kramarzh, answered Count Aehren- 
thal in a caustic and witty spcech. Berlin, not Vienna, was 
now the centre of interest. The German Ambassador had 
indeed said truthfully on the German Emperor's birthday that 
Germans no longer felt themselves strangers in Vienna. 
Whether Austrians felt quite at home in Berlin was another 
matter. Simple Austrian souls believed that the only object 
of the Potsdam interview was to reconcile Vienna and St. 
Petersburg,—not exactly to establish a Vienna-Petersburg 
wire, but a wire with a switch at Potsdam. With Slav good- 
heartedness, Russia was ever ready to pardon everybody except 
Slavs, and especially Poles. Dr. Kramarzh went on to prove 
that alliance with Germany meant simply becoming the hand- 
maid of German policy. We have referred further to Dr. 
Kraumarzh’s words in a leading article. 


On Tuesday Count Aehrenthal replied to Dr. Kramarzh 
with what seems from the Times account to have been an 
ineffective sort of irony. He professed to agree with his 
critie as to the success of German diplomacy, and argued that 
ns Austria-Hungary had inaugurated that policy, he could 
only rejoice at the spectacle of Germany profiting by it. 
“T note,” he said, “that Dr. Kramarzh spoke in a similar 
sense.” He next interpreted Dr. Kramarzh’s words as 
meaning that “we, trusting to our own strength, defend our 
own interests independently. In this respect I can assure 
Dr. Kramarzh that this has always been, and will be, my 
intention as long as Ihave the honour to stand where I am.” 
he comment of the Tenyps on all this is that “nobody fears 
anything, but everybody is uneasy about everything.” 


At a dinner in Washington on Tuesday in honour of 





President McKinley’s birthday Mr. Taft spoke strongly ; 

favour of the Reciprocity Agreement with Canada, - 
recalled words in which McKinley, strong Protectionist 
though he was, urged the desirability of generous Reciprocit 

Treaties. The Times correspondent at New York thinks that 
the American opposition to the Agreement is almost incapable 
of organising itself, and that the Agreement will probably be 
passed by the House of Representatives this Session, and } 

the Senate in a special Session. Mr. Taft appears to “he 
greatly increased his personal authority by his bold ady 

of Free-trade in natural products and of the marked 
reduction of the duties on manufactures. We have written 
of the whole subject elsewhere, and will only say here that 
Canadian loyalty to Great Britain will certainly not be 
affected by any fiscai arrangements with the United States, 
We believe, indeed, that a very positive advantage will be 
gained. Unionists will no longer be divided in opinion ag to 
the best method of holding the affections of Canada. If 
sentiment is to be the only tie—and we are persuaded that it 
is infinitely the best—we can all join with a single mind in 
fostering it. 


The Times states that the new Persian Regent, Nasr-al. 
Mulk, is about to arrive at Teheran. Four months ago he 
was elected to the Regency on the death of Azud-ul-Mulk, 
We sincerely hope that Nasr-ul-Mulk, who was educated in 
England, will be able to establish Constitutional government 
on a firm basis. At present the British Government are 
waiting to sec whether the recent improvement in the state 
of the Southern trade routes is maintained, and we have no 
doubt that they will hope for further improvement with 
patience and goodwill. For ourselves, we desire nothing more 
than that intervention should be rendered unnecessary, even 
if it be the intervention of only a handful of Anglo-Indian 
officers to direct a local gendarmerie, for we know how difficult 
it is to draw back when once such a step has been taken. The 
argument of the Persian Governmene that they have been 
prevented from keeping order in the South by the presence 
of Russian troops in the North can be valid only in the sense 
that they have thus had an injury done to their prestige, 
We trust, however, that Sir Edward Grey will continually 
insist in his negotiations with Russia on the disadvantages of 
intervention. We have a right to do that, thanks to the 
Anglo-Russian Convention. Without it we should have none, 
The best hope of preserving the integrity of Persia, therefore, 
lies in that Convention. 


The Duke of Connaught was presented with an address by 
the City Corporation at the Guildhall on Monday, and 
delivered an admirable speech on his tour in South Africa 
The Lord Mayor, who proposed the Duke’s health ata 
luncheon attended by the Prime Minister, several members 
of the Cabinet, as well as leading representatives of the City, 
the Bar, and the Church, happily quoted Bacon’s comparison 
of Princes to “ heavenly bodies which have much veneration 
but no rest,” and contrasted Mr. Gladstone’s despondent 
reference in 1881 to the South African question as “ the one 
great unsolved, and perhaps insoluble, problem of our 
Colonial system” with the solution consummated by the 
mission of the Duke of Connaught. In his reply the Duke 
spoke of the genuine thankfulness that it gave him, a soldier 
to his heart’s core, to undertake a mission not of aruis, but 
in commemoration of a great movement in celebration of 
peace firmly founded on the sure and certain basis of full 
representative government. 


The Duke then sketched the events of his tour, dwelling om 
the friendships he had made or cemented, and the welcome 
extended by every class of the community alike at populous 
centres and wayside stations. British and Dutch knew no 
distinction with him and he recognised none with them. “In 
union they are at one with us, and through union they are 
ours, in the great co-partnership of the Empire.” But while 
he looked forward with confidence to the future, he warned 
his hearers against believing that the opening of the Union 
Parliament had inaugurated a South African millennium. In 
a striking passage he indicated the dangers ahead, yet faced 
them with a reasoned optimism. “ There will be fierce political 
controversies, and in all probability political mistakes. There 
are such things in other parts of the British Empire, and in 
these matters it is difficult to grant the monopoly of blame to 
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any particular political party. After all, such controversies 
are the natural outcome of full responsible government, and 
must be expected; but I am convinced that it is the steadfast 
intention of South Africans to see that their free government 
js not abused and that union is made, through the agency of 
their public men, a great and permanent success.” Mr. 
Harcourt spoke on the significance of the Union, and Mr. 
Asquith paid a well-merited compliment to the guest of the 
day when he said that though we were told that there was 
no such thing as a necessary man, he might say without 
exaggeration or flattery that there were few men whom the 
British Empire could with more difficulty spare than the Duke 
of Connaught. 


The Houses of Parliament held their opening sittings on 
Tuesday, the only business done being that of electing the 
Speaker. Mr. Eugene Wason, in proposing Mr. J. W. 
Lowther, alluded to the fact that though originally chosen by 
his own party, he was now for the third time running pro- 
posed by members of the Liberal Party. No higher tribute 
could be paid to his impartiality. Mr. Wason also laid stress 
on Mr. Lowther’s possession of the saving grace of humour, 
which in no way impaired his dignity. If his labours were a 
heavy burden, he had at least one joy, to borrow Maeterlinck’s 
phrase, “the joy of being just.” Lord Claud Hamilton, who 
seconded the Motion in a genial speech, noted how the 
responsibilities of the occupant of the Chair had been 
enhanced by his having to deal with four parties instead 
of two, and applied to Mr. Lowther Disraeli’s definition of 
the qualities required of a Speaker: “The purity of an 
English Judge and the spirit of an English gentleman.” 


A jarring note was struck by Mr. Ginnell, who charged 
Mr. Lowther with having infringed the rights of private 
Members, and denied him (Mr. Ginnell) a hearing in 
debate during the last four years. Mr. Ginnell was listened 
to with great impatience, tempered by laughter; and on 
his resuming his seat, Mr. Redmond, on behalf of the 
Irish Party, associated himself completely with the general 
sense of the speeches of both the proposer and seconder of the 
Motion. Mr. Parker, for the Labour Party, having borne 
testimony to Mr. Lowther’s courtesy and kindness, Mr. 
Lowther replied with his habitual felicity. On the Speaker's 
taking the Chair, Mr. Asquith offered his warm congratula- 
tions, and took occasion to refer to the losses the House had 
suffered by the deaths of Mr. 8. H. Butcher and Sir 
Charles Dilke. 


Mr. F. W. Jowett, M.P., ex-Chairman of the Independent 
Labour Party, was interviewed by a Press representative last 
Saturday on the Constitutional crisis. After stating his belief 
that Mr. Asquith wonld fight for his Veto Bill, Mr. Jowett 
professed amazement at the simplicity of otherwise sensible 
people who spoke seriously of the wholesale creation of Peers. 
The number required alone sufficed to prove the futility of the 
notion, and he neither believed that it was, with present-day 
politicians, a possible solution, nor that such proceedings 
would be threatened on the authority of the Crown. Mr. 
Jowett’s own opinion was that Mr. Asquith would get no 
guarantee of the kind. “I cannot believe,” he concluded, 
“that any one who has any knowledge of the British Consti- 
tution, and the politicians who swear by it, regard the 
threatened wholesale creation of Peers as anything but a sort 
of turnip-lantern ghost for political greenhorns.” Mr. Jowett’s 
scepticism is worth recording: in another column we give 
reasons for our inability to share it. 





On Friday week Lord Morley, as president of the English 
Association, delivered a most delightful address upon 
“Language and Literature.” He dealt chiefly with the two 
great changes which have been influencing the conditions of 
writing during the last two generations. The first of these 
Lord Morley described as “the wholesale admission of the 
principle of universal franchise, male and female, into the 
world of letters,”—the immense numerical increase, that is, in 
the size of the reading public. The other great contemporary 
influence upon literature was the growth of physical science, 
especially since the publication of “The Origin of Species” 
in 1859. Lord Morley gave Tennyson as a proof that a poet 
may well take a deep interest in science, and, on the other 
wide, quoted Rossetti, who “very firmly declared himself not 
at all sure that the earth really revolved round the sun.” 








After pointing out that a presentation of a mass of facts 
without style was “the peril of the documentary age,” Lord 
Morley ended by saying that we must not feel discouraged if 
to-day there is no sovereign world-name in poetry or prose. 
“Do not let us nurse the humour of the despondent editor 
who mournfully told his readera, ‘ No new epic this month.’” 











Lord Rosebery presided at the annual meeting of the Old 
Edinburgh Club on Monday and made one of his happiest 
speeches. Speaking of the summer walks of the Club in 
which some of the members, who had legislative duties else- 
where, were unable to take part, he said it seemed not impos. 
sible that some of them might soon be relieved of those duties 
“They had a prospect of spending a much more enjoyable 
time in walking about Edinburgh under instructive guidance 
than they could possibly bave in the Palace of Westminster.” 
Lord Rosebery spoke handsomely of the monograph on the 
residence of Charles Edward in Holyrood contributed by their 
president, Mr. Blaikie, to the Club’s annual Report, though he 
had taken a little of the gilt off the gingerbread by demolish- 
ing the legend that the Prince had danced with Flora 
McIver and dealt them a serious blow by denying thut 
Charles Edward had ever worn a kilt. Lord Rosebery, 
who defended “ Waverley” as a legitimate source from 
which to take their impressions of Charles Edward at 
Holyrood, gave some amusing quotations from two books of 
travel in Edinburgh written just before and just after the Union 

The ‘ Thunderer,’ built by the Thames Ironworks Company, 
was successfully launched on Wednesday. The huge ves:«! 
has a displacement of 22,680 tons, a horse-power of 27,000 
and a.total weight of broadside of 12,500 pounds. The new 
battleship is as great an advance upon the ‘ Dreadnought’ ws 
the ‘ Dreadnought’ was upon the vessels that preceded he: 
The rapidity with which the ‘Thunderer’ has been bul! 
reflects great credit upon the Thames Ironworks Com- 
pany. They have proved themselves capable of turning out 
almost in record time one of the two largest vessels of war yet 
built for our Navy. 


Judgment was delivered in the second trial of Savarkar, in 
which he was charged with abetment to murder, on Mondiy 
at Bombay. The special tribunal, composed of the Chicf 
Justice and Judges Chandavarkar and Heaton, found that 
Savarkar, in the words of the Bande Mataram pamphlet, was 
taking part “in the initial stage of a revolution” ly 
providing instruments suitable for “executing the policy 
of separate assassinations.” He sent out twenty Brown- 
ing pistols to Bombay with the intention that they 
should be used for assassination.” “The result of his 
action was what he intended, and what was naturally to 
be expected.” The Chief Justice passed sentence of trars- 
portation for life. The question of Savarkar’s surrender by 
the French Government remains to be decided by the Hague 
Tribunal, but it has no bearing on his guilt. 


A most interesting paper was read by Mr. P. J. Hartog on 
Wednesday before the Royal Society of Arts on the 
bearing of examinations upon national efficiency. The dis- 
cussion upon it was opened by Lord Cromer, who was able to 
throw an illuminating light on the subject from his personal 
experience. He remarked that there were only three methods 
of making public appointments,—namely, by election, nomina- 
tion, and competition. The first of these was on the whole 
unlikely to lead to efficient administration. The principle of 
nomination or selection, if only it could be properly carried 
out, possessed merits superior to those of competition; the 
former might result in the creation of leaders of men, while 
the latter tended rather to produce a dull level of mediocrity. 
But there must always remain a difficulty in making a first 
appointment when there is no record of past services, and the 
question must also arise: “ Who is to select the selectors?” 
Lord Cromer proceeded to comment upon the difficulty of 
finding guarantees against the dangers of negligence and 
jobbery. “I do not suppose, therefore, that any one, however 
fully he may recognise the defects of the competitive system, 
would be prepared to advocate a retarn to the principle of 
uncontrolled selection.” 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. Jan. 26th. 
Consols (2}) were on Thursday 793—Friday week 79}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


ee patience, discretion, and a careful estimate 
of what is possible and what impossible in the 
Parliamentary situation are demanded of the Unionist 
leaders and the Unionist Party to enable them to 
deal adequately with the very difficult, nay, dangerous, 

litical situation with which we are confronted. If our 
eaders show, as we trust and believe they will, the 
discretion of which we have spoken, the Unionist Party, 
powerful as it is in numbers and united as it happily now 
is in policy, will very soon re-establish itself in the confi- 
dence of the country and regain its hold on the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. If, however, it fails to act with 
discretion, and if the counsel of hasty and strident minds 
revails, the Unionist Party may forfeit the general confi- 
Sam of the country in a way which it is hardly too much 
to say will place the nation in a condition of the gravest 


“le there be no mistake as to our attitude. We are 
convinced that the country is not safe in the hands of 
the Liberal Party as it exists to-day, or rather, we should 
say, of that coalition of Liberals, Irish Separatists, and 
Labour Members upon which the Administration rests. 
At present the Liberal Party, as far as its views and 
opinions go, is a negligible quantity. It is politically 
ee except when it is reinforced by the Nationalists 
and Labour Members, and those parties will not grant 
that reinforcement except upon their own terms. The 
Liberal Party is not in power. It is merely in 
office. Power belongs to Mr. Redmond and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, or whoever is the real leader of the Labour 
and Socialist group. The Liberal Government must either 
resign office or act and speak as their masters tell 
them. But though this is the real situation, the country 
as a whole has not yet fully realised it, and will only 
realise it when the fruits of the coalition become 
apparent. At the moment, strange as it may seem to 
those who look below the surface, a very large section of 
voters who used to support the Unionist Party are doubtful 
whether they may safely return to their old allegiance. 
The prime object of the Unionist Party can, then, be best 
expressed by saying that its task is to regain the con- 
fidence of the country as the representative of moderation 
and Constitutionalism and of all that is conservative in 
the best sense, while at the same time fully accepting our 
democratic basis of government, and recognising that the 
will of the people and nothing else must be the ultimate 
foundation of our political institutions. 

The vast majority of Unionists will no doubt on reading 
thus far ask us what is the use of stating truisms of 
this kind. “No leader and no section of the party,” we 
shall be told, “has ever for a moment suggested any 
other course or principle of action. The Unionist Party 
ever since its reconstruction in 1886 has been as fully 
democratic as the Liberal Party, and no attempt to support 
privilege or to deny that the will of the majority of the 
electors must prevail has ever been made.” We fully 
agree that this has, in fact, been the attitude of the party, 
and that it has been a sincere attitude, and not a matter of 
a rhetoric. Unfortunately, however, circumstances 

ave of late given a certain colour to the outcry that the 
Unionists stand for privilege. Every effort has been made 
by our opponents to represent the Unionists as controlled 
and inspired by the aristocratic spirit, and as desiring to 
assert that the will of the people must be limited and 
restricted. The very proper desire to maintain some 
control, however small, over the House of Commons 
has been most unfairly represented, but unfortunately 
not altogether unsuccessfully, as a desire to limit the 
will of the democracy, and arguments intended to show 
that an omnipotent single Chamber may become an 
engine of absolutism have been twisted into arguments 
against the popular sovereignty. It has therefore become 
necessary for the Unionist Party to make it absolutely 
clear to the voters that what it wants to do is not to 
restrict the will of the people, but—a very different thing— 
merely the will of the House of Commons. Unionists, 
then, must not rest content in the assurance of their own 
perfect acceptance of democracy. They must make that 
acceptance as plain as a pikestaff to the ordinary man. 





LL TT. 
Happily there is no reason to believe that they win 
find any great difficulty in this matter. Their ady 
of the Referendum, now the universally accepted rinciple 
of the Unionist Party, will help to make the task 
easy. Fortunately in preaching the acceptance of the 
Veto of the People upon legislative schemes where 
a minority usurp the functions of the majority, the 
Unionists will have ample opportunities of showing that 
the real opponents of the popular will are not they, but 
the Liberals. By one of the ironies of politics, the Libera} 
Party, while so loudly professing popular sympathies, has 
in fact ceased to be in the true sense a democratic party. 
It has become a Jacobin Party,—a party wedded to 
certain abstract views and principles which must be made 
to prevail at all costs. If those views and principles are 
contrary to the will of the people, so much the worse for 
the people. The people are to be given, not what they want, 
but what is good for them. That is rapidly becoming the 
dominant view of the Liberal Party, as it was the dominant 
view of the pedants and pseudo-philosophers of the Jacobin 
Club during the French Revolution. 

In preaching moderation and cautious action, and in 
insisting that the Unionist leaders must make even clearer 
than they have done the willingness, nay, the intense 
desire, of the Unionist Party to act in accordance with the 
will of the people, it must not be supposed that we desire 
in any way to adopt a policy of feebleness or poltroonery. 
On the contrary, we desire to see the Unionist Party in 
the coming struggle active and vigilant, though always 
setting before the country the example of a strict Con- 
stitutionalism. Unionists must recognise the facts of the 
situation, the main fact being that they did not win at 
the General Election, and that it would be most unwise 
for them to provoke another Dissolution. Dut within 
those limits they will, of course, be ready to use all the 
weapons of Parliamentary warfare. Parliament is to be 
asked to pass the Veto Bill and to create a system of 
single-Chamber government. Against ‘his the Unionists 
must fight with all their strength, in the House of 
Commons and in the House of Lords. As we have said 
before, they need not, and must not, be frightened by the 
possibility of the creation of five hundred Peers. They 
must face this possibility manfully and plainly, and must 
make no foolish attempt to rely upon the dictum that it 
would be unconstitutional of the Government to advise the 
King to create five hundred Peers. We must remember 
that such talk of unconstitutional action is, as regards the 
present Government, quite idle. Their very raison d étre is 
to be unconstitutional,—i.e., to wreck the existing Constitu- 
tion. Therefore it is absurd to attempt to frighten them with 
that word. Again, it would be most unwise for the Unionists 
to talk as if the King could refuse to follow the advice of 
his Ministers in regard to the creation of Peers should that 
advice be tendered to him. He cannot refuse to follow that 
advice, even though he might conceivably think it wrong 
or foolish, unless he knows that there are others who 
would be prepared at once to take the place of those 
Ministers who have tendered him the advice in question, and 
who would be in a position to carry on the Government 
with the contidence of Parliament. Nothing is clearer in 
our political system than that the Sovereign must accept 
whatever advice is tendered him by his Ministers 
in being, provided that there is no other Ministry 
available. That is the natural deduction from the 
principle that the King’s Government must be carried 
on, and that is the situation at the present moment- 
If, then, the Government insist upon having their 
absolute pound of flesh, and will make no com- 
promise whatever, we hold that the Peers may be 
obliged to refuse their agreement to the Veto Bill, and 
that the swamping of the House of Lords will have to 
be faced. 

After all, we cannot forget that this is a consummation 
which in reality has much more terror for the Liberals 
than for the Unionists. It would be quite impossible for 
the Government to continue governing and legislating with 
a House of Lords of a thousand Peers. Since none of the 
Cabinet profess to be in favour of a single Chamber, they 
must proceed at once to the creation of a new Upper 
House. But they cannot possibly create a new Upper 
House which will not be a better check upon the arbitrari- 
ness of the House of Commons than the House of Lords 
would be if the Veto Bill were to be passed in all its naked~- 
ness. As we have said on previous occasions, we do nob 
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want to see matters pushed to the extreme point, especially 
in the Coronation year. The Unionists, however, are trustees 
for the Constitution, and if they can combat the attempt 
to set up @ single unchecked Chamber in no other way 
than by insisting on the creation of five hundred Peers, 
they must take that course, though, as we have said, they 
must not attempt to challenge the legality of that creation 
or the necessity which the Sovereign will be under to 
accept the advice of his Ministers in this respect if it is 
tendered to him. 

We have spoken plainly on the matter, but we refuse to 
believe that things will be driven to this point. It is, we 
think, far more likely that some compromise on the 
Veto Bill will be agreed to. What that compromise will 
be cannot usefully be discussed here. We can only express 
in general terms our belief that a compromise honourable 
to both sides can be, and ought to be, arranged. 





THE PRICE OF AN ANGLO-GERMAN 
“ ENTENTE.” 


E new number of the Contemporary Review contains 

an article by the distinguished German historian, Pro- 
fessor Hans Delbriick, on the means of effecting an Anglo- 
German understanding. The subject is discussed with a 
good temper and ability which demand immediate acknow- 
ledgment. When a German writes in this strain we should 
like to be able at once to assent to his views; but the 
article omits to say so much that is relevant that, in spite 
of its friendliness and apparent sincerity, we feel bound 
to point out why an Anglo-German understanding is 
impossible at the price Herr Delbriick names. 

The article is in form a criticism of Dr. Dillon's contri- 
butions to the Contemporary Review and Sir Harry 
Johnston’s to the Nineteenth Century. Herr Delbriick 
disposes of Dr. Dillon’s contention that Germany is 
“monopolising the sources of commercial information 
throughout the world” by showing that what Dr. Dillon 
regards as symptoms of this monopoly might be as easily 
discovered in the enterprises of any other nation. So far 
so good; we agree with Herr Delbriick that every nation 
has a right to prosecute its commercial affairs without 
being suspected of sinister designs. We have nothing but 
admiration for the industry and thoroughness of German 
traders, and should not dream of basing any grievance on 
their operations, except sometimes when they become 

litical in aspect. Herr Delbriick then turns to Sir 
ew Johnston’s able articles in which an understanding 
with Germany is proposed by means of allowing her a 
peculiar influence at Constantinople as a substitute for great 
colonial possessions. He accepts this proposal as repre- 
senting the only available basis of an Anglo-German 
friendship. But his conclusion is reached by a sketch of 
Anglo-German relations in the past which requires to be 
examined first. 

Herr Delbriick states, with Sir Harry Johnston, that a 
great nation like Germany cannot possibly be confined 
within her own borders—she must have outlets—and we 
quite agree with him. But we cannot agree that when 
Prussia and the German States were united in the German 
Empire in 1870, and began to seek outlets, the Empire 
immediately encountered “the negative of England.” He 
writes (in paraphrasing Sir Harry Johnston) as though 
the attitude of Great Britain alone prevented Germany 
from spreading herself over the world, while the French, 
in spite of their defeat in 1870, “ founded extensive colonial 
regions” in the following years. He draws the contrast 
between the constriction of the conquerors and the expan- 
sion of the vanquished, and blames Great Britain. But 
surely in the years which followed the Franco-German 
War the policy of Great Britain was much more anti- 
French than anti-German. The history of those years is 
a long record of mistrust between France and Great 
Britain, pivoting on the Egyptian question, but affecting 
their relations everywhere. And the friction was not 
ended till in 1903 the Entente removed the Egyptian 
question from the field of dispute altogether. Of course 
Herr Delbriick says that even our agreement with France 
as to Morocco was a deliberate ignoring of Germany ; but 
the interests of France and Spain in Morocco are so 
obviously above those of all other Powers that it 
is justifiable to regard them as having a special 
lace there and the right to act as policeman. 
Ve could never understand what material grievance 


Germany had; France, whose colonies were menaced by 
the unceasing unrest in Morocco, was willing to accept the 
responsibility and bear the expense of acting on behalf of 
Europe in keeping order, while freedom of trade was pre- 
served for all. After a bitter wrangle which brought 
Europe to the brink of war, Germany ‘admitted at 
Algeciras that this was a quite reasonable claim. Herr 
Delbriick says that as Great Britain has agreed with the 
United States about the Panama Canal, with France 
about Morocco, and with Russia about Persia, only “ envy ” 
can account for her refusal to come to an understanding 
with Germany. He then ridicules the notion that 
Germany is building a great Fleet to descend in the 
manner of Vikings upon the British coast. We have 
never said or thought that Germany intended to commit 
some sudden unprovoked and uncivilised act of war. But 
we take it that the fine German ships are built not for fun, 
but, if necessary, for fighting—it would be to charge 
Germany with extraordinary levity to suppose anything 
else—and in any case as an instrument of policy. We 
need not assume the possibility of an unprovoked invasion 
to see that if the strength of the German Navy became so 
great that Great Britain felt unable to resist a political 
demand which was backed by that Navy, the real inde- 
pendence of Great Britain would have vanished. Invasion 
is only the most obvious and dramatic of the numerous 
means of subjecting one nation to the will of another. 
Germany has never invaded Russia ; but when the German 
Emperor put on his “shining armour” and stood by his 
ally Austria-Hungary, Russia knew exactly what meaning 
lay behind his correct form of words, and, feeling herself 
unable to resist, was compelled to abandon the Slav cause 
in Servia. 

Now what is the objection to the plan of Sir Harry 

Johnston and Herr Delbriick for bringing about an Anglo- 
German understanding ? It may be summarised in one 
sentence: Germany is the pee Be dor land Power in 
Europe, and those who fall in behind her must necessarily 
serve her purposes. We are quite sure that she would be 
an amiable friend; it is impossible to conceive a more 
thick-and-thin loyalty than hers towards Austria-Hungary ~ 
but those who are her friends are also her servants. If 
any one doubts this in the case of Austria-Hungary, he 
should read carefully the words of Dr. Kramarzh, the 
Czech leader, in answer to Count Aehrenthal on Monday. 
Dr. Kramarzh said (we quote from the Times) that he 
“‘was free from hatred of Germany, but as an Austrian Slav he 
feared the economic penetration of Austria-Hungary, steadily 
pursued by Germany, in order that there might be no obstacle to 
German trade between Oderberg and Constantinople. This 
gradual pacific occupation of the Monarchy caused Slavs to fear 
for the independence of the Monarchy itself—and for this reason 
it was melancholy that Austro-Hungarian foreign policy should 
have deprived the Monarchy of all the advantages which its geo- 
graphical situation entailed. Russian resentment of Austrian 
ingratitude in 1854 led Russia to work for decades pour le roi de 
Prusse. Russian fear of an impossible Austrian policy of Balkan 
aggression seemed now to be having a similar effect. German 
policy was consequently marching with giant steps towards 
hegemony in the world, and Austria-Hungary, burdened by the 
‘gratitude’ arising out of the unhappy management of the 
annexation, was obliged to serve as its handmaid.” 
The only answer Herr Delbriick offers to such a plaint as 
that, offered by one who knows all the good and ill of 
German support, is that those who do not enter into 
political friendship with Germany are “ making it their 
object to exclude her from the politics of the world.” 
There is no such object. It is an entire delusion to 
suppose that there is any ring-fence round Germany. 
Those who sympathise with the Triple Entente desire 
peace, and that is the sole purpose of their combination. 
If Germany desires the same thing, we need never come 
to blows. But we must add that even such clear and 
agreeable statements as those of Herr Delbriick by no 
means guarantee the action of the German bureaucracy. 
If the bureaucracy had acted in the spirit of Herr 
Delbriick, there would have been no ugly and superfluous 
trouble about Morocco, and no coercion of Russia. But 
it is a simple fact that it did not act in that spirit. The 
will of the German people and the incalculable and uncon- 
trolled acts of the Government are two quite different and 
unrelated things. 

Herr Delbruck fears that Great Britain will stand in 
the way of German policy in Turkey because she “ made 
the agreement of Austria with Turkey respecting Bosnia— 








a necessary and simple matter in itself—so difficult that 
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war had almost broken out over this question.” This is 
an extraordinarily naive misconception of the British view 
of the annexation of Bosniaand Herzegovina. If Austria- 
Hungary had consulted the Powers who signed the Treaty 
of Berlin, under which Senay assumed control 
of those provinces, and had incorporated her bargain with 
Turkey in a new Treaty, there could have been no objection 
whatever. What Great Britain, and nearly all other 
Powers, did object to was the shock given to the sense of 
security throughout Europe by the sudden and unexpected 
tearing up of a Treaty which constituted a public 
law for Europe. Arguing from that incident, Herr 
Delbriick puts down objections to the Baghdad Rail- 
way to “the rivalry of the Powers,” who are 
“unwilling to leave the Germans even a purely com- 
mercial undertaking.” This, again, is a misconception. 
The British objection is entirely based on two reasons, and 
if these reasons did not exist there would be no hindrance 
to our joining in the scheme. The first is that Germany 
asks for the money of others without offering them a 
degree of control at all proportionate to their interest; and 
the second is that the conditions accepted by Abd-ul-Hamid 
are grossly unjust to Turkey. It will be seen, then, that 
to help Germany to some position of special privilege in 
Turkey, such as France has in Morocco, would be to hand 
over Turkey to commercial exploitation. The German 
Embassy at Constantinople is an agent of commercial 
interests. What right has Great Britain to say that this 
agent shall have a “good run for its money”? The 
Baghdad Railway question itself is one on which Turkey 
should always be primarily consulted; the line would be 
built through Turkish territory,and ultimately would become 
Turkish property. The door is now open to Germany in 
Turkey. What more can be done? Any special support 
we could guarantee to Germany would be implicitly in 
disregard of Turkey’s freedom to choose for herself, and 
therefore to that extent an injustice to Turkey. Thus 
this proposal illustrates exactly what we said: that for us 
understanding with Germany would mean serving her 
purposes,—her purposes whether right or wrong. That 
is too high a price to pay. Cannot we agree to be polite 
to one another without such a political arrangement - 





RECIPROCITY AND THE EMPIRE. 


| he is evident that there is an increasing volume of 
opinion both in the United States and in Canada in 
favour of the proposed Reciprocity Agreement. In both 
countries, it is true, certain manufacturing groups are 
crying out that they will be injured, and in Canada some 
fruit-growers and others follow suit; but the general voice 
of the people cannot be mistaken. The essential cause of 
the unpopularity of the revised tariff in the United States 
is the cost of living. It is felt that a tariff is somehow 
wrongly constructed if the price of the necessaries of life 
goes continually higher. Or rather that is how Americans 
have been said to feel; but all the time the assumption 
that they remained naturally and irrevocably Pro- 
tectionists by conviction, and only demanded a rather 
more skilful manipulation of the tariff, was evidently 
less than the truth. For directly it is proposed to 
knock a large part of the tariff out of existence, and 
greatly to modify a good part of what remains, the 
American people, so far from being shocked at an 
economical heresy, speak as though they had been 
awaiting no better stroke than this. Of course many 
politicians rage and conspire together, but Mr. Taft is 
reported to have said: “You will change your minds 
when you hear the opinions of your constituents.” In 
the border States the measure of Free-trade which 
is offered is greeted almost with a passion of 
approval. What is true of the United States is 
also broadly true of Canada. It is said now, we 
believe with complete justification, that there never was 
a time when Canada would not have accepted such an 
Agreement as is proposed. But this fact was sedulously 
disguised by those whose purpose was to prove that 
Canada was convinced that her national soe was 
built into the tarif wall which divided her from the 
United States. In fine, there is a much stronger Free- 
trade Party in Canada than we have been allowed to hear 
about, in spite of the agitation of the Canadian farmers. 
The Agreement is one of the hardest blows against 





tes 
Protection and in favour of Free-trade which have been 
struck for many years. 

If the Agresment should come into force, it is probable 
that Free-trade principles would soon extend farther, and 
possibly would affect other countries. The results are 
likely to be much wider indeed than one can immediate] 
foresee. Freo-trade in natural products throughout the 
length and breadth of the North American Continent 
would be bound to give a great stimulus to commerce, and 
would in some ways change the character of life in both 
countries. We have no doubt that living in America, in 
accordance with expectations, would become cheaper. In 
Canada it almost certainly would not become dearer 
although that result is being prophesied already by 
Protectionists. Protectionists, moreover, try to make 
our flesh creep by telling us that bread would 
become dearer in Great Britain. Why the fusion of the 
American and Canadian markets should have this effect 
is beyond our comprehension. We expect, on the 
contrary, that the great incentive to wheat-growing which 
would be supplied by Americo-Canadian F'rce-trade would 
more than counterbalance the first tendency of the wheat- 
supply to fall below the amount required for export. 
There would not be a demand in Great Britain which 
would be long unsatisfied. We may be sure of that. It 
should not be forgotten that reciprocity in North America 
would not prevent the great wheat-supplies from Russia 
—not to mention the Argentine and other places—from 
displaying their well-nigh infinite power of expansion. On 
the whole, we believe that the Reciprocity Agreement will 
be accepted by the American and Canadian Legislatures, 
The American Senate may resist it at first, but Mr. Taft 
seems to be prepared, if necessary, to summon a spocial 
Session, and it is likely that the Senators will! be ruled ulti- 
mately by popular opinion. In Canada there will probably 
be less opposition than in the States. Even in the States 
the omen is good that the overtures came thence, and not 
from Canada. We hope sincerely tha: no obstacle will be 
allowed to block the way. The development of Canada 
would become more rapid than ever under agricultural 
Free-trade with America and under a system of much 
easier duties on manufactures. The objection that the 
commercial traffic of Canada would cease to run in its 
main stream from East to West, and would be diverted to 
lines running from North to South, amounts to nothing. 
It is a purely sectional objection. Every great commercial 
development involves a certain change of conditions. To 
pretend that change is necessarily dislocation is absurd. 

In summarising the Agreement last week we said that 
if the American and Canadian agricultural markets were 
thrown into one, the policy of giving a British preference 
to Canadian corn would no longer be practical. The 
whole scheme of Imperial Preference, in the form in 
which it has been advocated, must consequently collapse, 
for the preference to Canadian corn is the key to it all. 
Of course we are told that if Great Britain had said the 
word at the last Imperial Conference, Canada would have 
arranged with us a wonderful commercial union of the 
Empire, and the present Agreement would never have 
been heard of. But we cannot help noticing that many 
persons who argue in this way accept with complacency 
—we are inclined almost to say “ relief ”—the fact that 
things have turned out as they have. The stress of cir- 
cumstances has made it unnecessary for jaded crusaders 
any longer to fight religiously for Imperial Preference. 
The Morning Post, with a constancy one admires in itself, 
is much more persistent; it clings to the belief that senti- 
ment and commerce are inextricably connected, and that 
unless Great Britain holds the Dominions to her on some 
sort of economic leash, their affections are bound to wander 
off elsewhere. We hold, of course, that this doctrine is 
not only untrue, but is the exact reverse of the truth. 
Ties of sentiment are the only strong and human 
ties; artificial bonds are apt to create tiresome sores. 
Pain would obscure affection. After all, one cannot 
ignore the geographical facts of the world, and it was & 
fundamentally unnatural scheme for Canada to shut the 
door on her mighty neighbour in order to keep wider open 
the door to the Atlantic and Great Britain. The small 
amount of British exports to Canada and the huge amount 
of our trade with Germany are standing disproofs of the 
theory that affection and trade go together. 

If reciprocity is accomplished between Canada and the 
United States, the reaction on British internal politics will 
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getter 
be considerable. Tariff Reform, if it continges to be held 


as important as before by Unionists, must obviously change 
its nominal appeal and character. When Imperial Prefer- 
ence-has gone by the board, Tariff Reform will be more 
strictly and avowedly a policy of Protection for the home 
markets. That is a policy which has already been widely 
accepted in England for its own sake under cover of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s ideal for uniting the Empire. Whether it 
will gain or lose by the collapse of the primary ideal is a 
question which we need not now consider. Happily the 
Unionist Party is united by the Referendum. So far 
as the relation of Great Britain and the Colonies is 
concerned in the near future, we cunfess ourselves 
optimistic at the turn events have taken. The force 
majeure of the Americo-Canadian Agreement would 
be a powerful solvent of Unionist disagreements as to 
Imperial methods; whereas there were formerly two 
opinions as to how the Empire should be united, 
there would in the future be only one. Those who 
believe (which we do not) that commercial intimacy 
with the States would tend to Americanise Canada, to 
make her a prey to the selfish ideal of what is called 
“ Continentalism,” and ultimately to separate her from the 
Empire, would have to try harder than ever to hold her 
attached to us by the only means that remained possible. 
For our part, we believe that those remaining means would 
be the best means. They are perfectly symbolised in the 
appointment of the Duke of Connaught as the Governor- 
General of Canada. The intense satisfaction with which 
the announcement that the King’s uncle will spend two 
years in Canada has been received is a sound proof of 
the reality of the Canadian affection for Great Britain 
and the reigning house of Great Britain. 





SIR CHARLES DILKE. 
[ComMuUNICATED. | 

IR CHARLES DILKE’S death removes from the 
political stage an actor who but for a particular 
incident in his career might have risen to a very high place 
in successive Liberal Governments. He had two qualifica- 
tions not always found in combination. He knew the 
value of knowledge, and he knew that knowledge is not 
to be had without application. He might have been as 
much in favour with the two constituencies which he 
successively represented if he had traded on his reputation 
asa theoretical Republican. An advanced electorate will 
condone much in a Member if his annual addresses are 
sufficiently stimulating and his devotion to extreme views 
irreproachably consistent. Sir Charles Dilke had a higher 
ambition than could be satisfied in this easy fashion. He 
desired to have a reason for his opinions, and he did not 
despise the labour by which this wish might be gratified. 
He was honestly anxious that the country should be 
governed on Radical lines, and he knew that without a 
reserve of information he could not do much to promote 
this end and yet not leave the country itself unguarded. 
His views in this direction were stimulated, very much 
to his advantage, by his knowledge of France and his 
intimacy with French politicians. he Governments of the 
Republic have not always shown conspicuous wisdom in the 
conduct of their domestic affairs, but the terrible experi- 
ence of 1870 has, except in a solitary instance, saved them 
from the temptation which has so often proved too strong 
for English Radicals. Frenchmen learned then that theonly 
solid guarantee for national security is national strength. 
Excellent intentions, and a sincere desire to be on good 
terms with your neighbours, must in the end be subjected 
to the test of armaments. If these armaments are at the 
disposal of a wisely pacific policy, Europe will be the 
gainer; but no Great Power can hope to express its 
views to any purpose in the absence of the means of 
giving effect to them. The neglect of so obvious 
@ truth by too many Radicals is a very unfortunate 
element in English politics, and that he was so markedly 
free from it is Sir Charles Dilke’s best title to the Parlia- 
mentary reputation he enjoyed. His exceptional good 
sense in this respect was probably largely due to his 
intimacy with the man who had saved the honour of 
France by insisting on carrying on the war with Germany. 
So long as there remained a chance of postponing, if not 
averting, an absolute defeat, Gambetta could see that in an 
almost unexampled national disaster the determination not 
to despair of the Republic may be a higher patriotism 


than the avoidance of further material losses. Sir Charles 
Dilke had only to learn the milder lesson that the first 
duty of a people is to protect themselves against the possi- 
bility of a similar experience, and on questions of national 
defence he could always be trusted to part company with 
the section of his own party with which he would naturally 
have acted. 
His Parliamentary career was fittingly prefaced by two 
years of wandering. They were spent either in “ English- 
speaking or English-governed ” lands, and they made him 
an authority on all Colonia] questions. He wasted no 
time, his habit of observation was thoroughly trained, he 
read everything he came across, and he forgot nothing that 
he had either seen or read. So far as natural or acquired 
faculty went, his preparation for the House of Commons 
was unusually complete. His first contribution to Parlia- 
mentary history had very little relation to the position he 
was afterwards to hold in the House. His theory as to the 
plan on which the Civil List should be drawn up was 
eventually adopted by the Government; but in the first 
instance the point which attracted most attention was that 
the young Member was finding fault with the cost of the 
Monarchy. The House of Commons is never so loyal or 
so pious as when these virtues can be made the occasion of a 
scene. When Sir Charles Dilke had been properly shouted 
down, a Constitutional Legislature felt that it had done its 
duty. But the young Member was made of different stuff 
from most of those who attract attention on these lines. His 
theoretical Republicanism had been sufficiently displayed, 
and when this had been done he was content to address 
himself to objects lying more within his reach. In 1870 
he was the author of a very notable amendment in the 
Education Bill of that year. If Forster's original plan 
had been retained, and the administration of the new 
system had been entrusted to Committees of the Boards of 
Guardians, the Act might have had far less conspicuous 
results. Under the control of the Poor Law authorities, 
Forster's intention of merely mending holes in the educa- 
tional net would have had a fair chance of being carried 
out. What made this impossible was the creation over the 
whole country of bodies elected ad hoc, and charged with 
educational duties and no others. Every one who was, or 
professed to be, interested in the subject had thus an oppor- 
tunity of giving effect to his views in contests which turned 
on that single question. From Dilke, too, women obtained 
the only franchise they as yet possess—the vote in municipal 
elections—and by his aid the London working-class elector 
saw his opportunities of going to the poll increased by 
two hours. A Member who has done so much as this, 
and has in addition shown a capacity for constant and 
minute attention to Parliamentary business, has earned a 
title to office. But Mr.Gladstone never willingly increased the 
Radical element in his Administrations, and in the singular 
compact by which in 1880 Dilke and Mr.Chamberlain refused 
to accept office unless one or other of them was in the 
Cabinet the lower position fell to the former. He made a 
very good Foreign Under-Secretary, and his special know- 
ledge found useful employment in the chairmanship of the 
Joint Commission which negotiated a Treaty of Commerce 
with France. His inclusion in the Cabinet was only 
delayed for two years. In 1882 he became President of the 
Local Government Board, and here for the remainder of 
Mr. Gladstone’s second Ministry he found much congenial 
work. His mastery of intricate detail, which Lord Morley 
calls “unrivalled,” found ample employment. He did 
much to give this particular office the importance which it 
has come to possess, and when he fell with his chief in 
1885 he was probably the most trusted man of Cabinet 
rank in the Radical section of the Liberal Party. His 
power of sustained industry and his interest in those social 
questions which were then coming to the front had gained 
him a hold over the House of Commons which, almost by a 
miracle, he retained to the end of his life. It was not that 
he was an eloquent speaker. On the contrary, the arrange- 
ment of his matter was involved and the thread of his 
argument often seemed to be lost sight of. But if not a 
few Members left when he rose, the Speaker’s eye never 
missed him, and the Members who remained listened 
to him in complete, if occasionally somewhat puzzled, 
silence. 

In the summer of 1885 the Government fell, nominally 
owing to an adverse vote on the Budget, but really from 
their inability to agree upon an Irish policy ; and though 





Mr. Gladstone returned to office after the General Election 
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in the following December, Sir Charles Dilke was not 
again in the Cabinet. There is no need to dwell at any 
length on the circumstances which ended his Ministerial 
life. His continuous exclusion from office and his six 
years’ exclusion from the House of Commons have been 
attributed in one journal to the unforgiving character of 
the English public. But in Dilke’s case the English 
public was never given an opportunity of practising the 
virtue of clemency. Forgiveness is the due of a man 
who has acknowledged his offence, not of a man who 
denies that he has ever committed it. The original verdict 
in the Crawford case was in effect, though not in form, a 
verdict against Sir Charles Dilke, and the intervention 
of the Queen’s Proctor only added gravity to the charges 
against him. They rested mainly, indeed, on the evidence 
of a single witness. But it was a witness who had no 
conceivable motive for committing perjury, and was never 
oy on her trial for that offence. When it appeared that 

ir Charles made no attempt either to support his denials 
by the production of fresh evidence, or to discredit the 
testimony on which the jury had rested their verdict, it 
was plain that the barrier which closed Parliamentary life 
against him was not likely to be raised. After remaining 
six years out of Parliament, he was returned for a con- 
stituency which had either forgotten or thought little of 
the reasons of his banishment. He played a considerable 
part in the House of Commons from 1892 to his death, 
was the author or the promoter of much social legisla- 
tion, and was justly valued for his knowledge of Parlia- 
mentary practice. 








THE MAN WITH 'T'THE UNCONGENIAL TASK. 


‘HE generality of Christian people are unaccustomed to 
think of Jeremiah as peculiarly near to the spirit of 
Christ, yet he was the first embodiment in revelation of the 
power of God working through the sufferings of a righteous 
man. When the fifty-third chapter of the Book of Isaiah 
was written, the author seems to have had Jeremiah’s 
career in mind. He had seen the messenger of God despised 
and rejected in the person of the earlier Prophet. He had 
seen the triumph of the truth for which this man had died. 
And it seemed to dawn upon his mind that this was the way 
in which God would speak to men some day. So when he 
described in that wonderful chapter all the sufferings and 
rejection of the perfect Sufferer, and the victory that should 
follow from His death, he was only giving poetic fullness to an 
ideal that already existed in outline in Jeremiah’s life- 
story. Jeremiah marks therefore for the Christian another 
step forward in the education of man in the knowledge 
of God. 

Still, in spite of this testimony to his success, it is 
clear that Jeremiah shrank in every fibre of his being 
from the work which had been given him to do. In brief, 
he was commissioned to carry the judgment of God to the 
people, since only through judgment could a remnant of the 
folk be saved. But the Prophet feared to face the task. “Ah, 
Lord God,” be said, “behold, I cannot speak, for I am a child.” 
But there is more than mere physical fear here. Jeremiah was 
oppressed by the dread of a great emotional strain. He loved 
his people. He was a patriot, and sought great things from 
God for his country. “O the hope of Israel, the saviour 
thereof in the time of trouble why shouldest Thou 
be as a mighty man that cannot save? yet Thou, O Lord, art 
in the midst of us and we are called by Thy name; leave us 
not.” Even in the midst of a passage of denunciation he 
breaks ont again and again into exclamations of pity or 
prayers for help. More than once he tells us that he is 
forbidden to pray for this people, as though he would make 
excuse for an apparent severity. But, in spite of every 
protest, the work that had been given him to do inevitably 
cut him off from his brethren, and made him an outcast and 
despised. “I sat alone,” he complains, “because of Thine 
hand.” Yet just because he loved the land and the people 
his message was driven home with greater force, and with 
a more passionate intensity. One might think that his 
sympathy would have proved a disqualification. So at least 
he seemed to think in his own heart. But we see from his 
pages that it was not. Nothing could be more powerful than 
the mingled love and judgment that throb in these chapters. 
The very reluctance with which he entered upon his work 





a 
invests hk eharacter with an added splendour for our 
eyes. 

No doubt many songs have been sung m praise of work, 
but for a great many people work has another side. To them 
it has come im an uncongenial form. They may be agreed as 
to the blessedness of labour—but not of their own labour. 
We are apt to forget that a very large proportion of the 
world’s daily task is performed without joy or real satisfa¢. 
tion. Many a man will tell you how hard are the conditions 
of his labour and duty, detailing the hours and the remunerg. 
tion, the limitations of light and air and leisure. And even 
while you listen you can feel that the heaviest part of the 
daily burden in his particular case is his own disinclination 
for the place he has to fill. We find the same fact in all 
employments and among all sorts of men, and we all recognise 
it with a certain amount of sympatiy, for surely there is no 
one that is not brought into contact, in his work, or in his 
home, or in bis social surroundings, with some circumstance 
that limits and binds his soul, and remains a continuing 
menace to his peace of mind and content. In varying 
measure we have all been made to feel the need of a 
philosophy of life that will be safficient for these things. 
Of course we know that some have held that this 
present life must of necessity be uncongenial in all its 
parts if it is to serve as a fitting discipline for the 
life to come. The extreme ascetic view, and even the 
extreme Puritan view, bade men seek the uncongenial, and 
choose whatever did not seem to suit them. But in our day 
that doctrine is dead. Nowadays school is made pleasant for 
little children, because we believe that life blossoms best in 
the sunshine. And in the same fond trust we try, vaguely 
and uncertainly, to make the school of life a happy place as 
well. Yet all that is uncongenial is not bad. It is a poor 
and insufficient service of man merely to make things easy for 
him. Jesus of Nazareth has for ever saved us from seeking 
as our final good “the bitterness of things too sweet.” Ever 
since Calvary the life that would be pertect has taken up ite 
cross. 

There is no need to argue whether it would, or would not, 
be good for a man to escape the uncongenial altogether, for 
few are in any danger of eluding its probation. The simple 
fact is that there is a vast amount of task-work in the world, 
and we cannot hope entirely to avoid our share. St. Paul knew 
that this was so, and when he set Timothy apart for the work 
of the Gospel, he warned him not to lose the chance of any 
discipline that might come to him in the course of his work. 
“Take thy share of hardship,” he said. No doubt there was 
a double reason for the advice. There was a great deal of 
hardship to be borne, and it could not be good for any man 
that he should shirk his part in it; and also, as we have 
already suggested, because the uncongenial was indispensable 
as the seal of character and the proof of devotion. Without 
it a man could not have a full assurance of himself in Christ. 
“Take cheerfully these hardships that fall into your lot.” A 
man who was carried away with a sacrificial enthusiasm 
might have been expected to say: “Seek out difficulty; strive 
to beat down your natural impulses in every way.” But 
there is nothing of that in St. Paul when he speaks to 
Timothy, and his advice will appeal to all good men. There 
is no need to seek the uncongenial. But there is often need 
not to flee from it. 


It is on these lines that a wise man would deal with uncon- 
genial duties. He should believe in their blessing. While 
we remember that our best service will always be given where 
we can work with enthusiasm and devotion, yet if we find 
ourselves hopelessly committed to some labour that we 
frankly dislike, we must learn the secret of doing it well, or 
be continually wasting our powers and possibilities. We 
must redeem the uncongenial. No one preaches content- 
ment nowadays. We feel that discontent is the modern 
note because discontent is so often the motive of change. 
But we do need some measure of contentment for @ 
happy life, for in every lot we find the hardship of which 
St. Paul warned Timothy: “Yes, I like my work, the 
only thing I do not care about So it goes with 
most men. But there are some who dwell on this adverse 
aspect, and let it destroy their relish for the rest of life. We 
must come to accept it as part of the glory of man to bear 
with the inconspicuous side of things, or be sorely dis- 
satisfied with existence. Even the occupation that a map 
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Joves with all his heart has always something in it that he 
dislikes, and it very often happens that the hateful thing is 
the foundation upon which all the rest reposes. We cannot 
hope to rid ourselves of the uncongenial without failing in 
duty. The only honourable escape from it is to take our 
share of it, and weld it into the substance of our life and 
thought until it becomes part of what we look for without 
shrinking in our day’s work. We have to learn to regard it as 
an opportunity for the fulfilment of our proper destiny. Here 
life offers, to the man who can accept it, the prospect of 
gaining and wear ing a peculiar splendour of character. For 
the voice of the Eternal comes to many a man, as it came 
to Jeremiah, with a summons to the difficult and the 


uncongenial. 


POACHING IN WARWICKSHIRE. 
HE net is now spread out for a hundred yards or more 
along by the hedge of the Rung Hills Spinney in 
Shakespeare's greenwood. It is most singular to notice how 
quiet the poachers are. Not a word do they exchange 
with one another, and yet the temptation to speak in 
the circumstances must be very great. 

Perhaps the coast is not clear. Mayhap the keen ear of the 
poacher has caught the “swish, swish,” of the game-pre- 
server's boots wading through the dew-moistened grass on the 
other side of the river. Perhaps—and this is the most likely 
reason of all—the poacher knows by the dimpled and 
undulating look of the turf in the field—for before entering 
the ground the most experienced man amongst them lay flat 





the pastures—that more rodents than usual are out on the 
feeding-ground. 

That is why they are so quiet, so silent that any intrusive 
watcher might think those dim, crouching forms were bodi- 
less, and, in some unearthly way, a special creation of 
mysterious Nature. That is why they can look no way but 
upon the ground; because they are of the earth earthy. 
That is why they cannot lift their eyes to heaven, where the 
top rim of the silver moon is peeping, orb-like, at their 
proceedings, over the dark spinney in the rear. 

It is now that the mysterious instincts of the poacher’s 
lurcher are called into play. Up till now the dog bas been 
sitting upon its haunches, watching out of its dark eyes the 
preparations of its master for the slaughter of the innocents. 
Not one single sound has that brindled creature—taught by 
fear or love or some evil power—given forth to denote that it 
is alive. It has sat there, gloomy as a gorged raven, until it 
has seen the last peg, the last forked twig—pegging the 
bottom of the net—stuck into the green turf. 

A low, peculiar clucking kind of noise is now heard, so faint 
as to be almost a doubt. It is the poacher’s signal to his dog. 
It is that which the lurcher has been waiting for so silently. 

The dark, dumb, statue-like thing darts from its position in 
ashot. Down towards the river it goes, rapidly and noise- 
lessly, to frighten the feeding hundreds of furry ears into the 
net, upon the top cord of which the poachers keep a tight 
finger. The effect is almost magical; the lurcher is doing 
its work well. Its serpent-like sliding through the tall grass 
has paralysed the quiet nibblers with a great and abiding 
fear. They rush headlong into the net spread out for them. 

Jerk—jerk—jerk ! 

The Warwickshire poacher knows the signs. Each jerk 
foretells the doom of one pair of furry ears. Before escape 
is possible, the big hand of the poacher is down upon it, and 
its poor neck is broken. A quivering, shivering, trembling 
creature, with an agonised cry strangled in its throat, is 
thrown down, never to run and gambol again! 

As jerk continues to follow jerk, the heap of murdered 
rabbits and hares grows in size. The sons of Ishmael are 
having a good time. Yet they do not utter a word; no single 
cry escapes from their set lips. Even the fiend-like lurcher, 
worked up to fever-heat with excitement, opens not its mouth. 
It is a strange, weird spactacle,—mysterious, uncanny, 
unearthly, almost devilish. 

The dog works like an imp of darkness. With head now 
erect and now between its legs, it runs here and there where- 
ever it sees a dimple in the grass, and where, by instinct, it 
knows right well there lies out a furry little cony, or the 


The tact of the lurcher is remarkable. It ie full of cunning. 
The hideous creature “doubles” as quickly as the rodent it 
chases. It seems to take a perfectly unholy pleasure in its 
work, as, with its red and slimy tongue lolling far out of its 
mouth, it hurries every victim to the net. And yet, labouring 
as it must be under the most intense excitement, it has been 
so well taught by its master in the dreadful trade of poaching 
that it can never be induced to “give mouth.” 

In the meantime, while the wonderful lurcher is enjoying 
ite saturnalia of murderous power, the poachers themselves 
are having a veritable orgy. Their movements are rapid. 
It seems to the silent observer of their crafty actions as if 
they reserved all their energy for their nocturnal work. In 
the daytime, loafing in the slums—for there are slums even 
there—of gay Brookington, they are sluggish, lethargic, 
indolent, and downright lazy; they betray no inclination 
to do anything but lounge about with a pipe between their 
teeth, waiting for the day to die and their night-work to 
begin. 

When the night does come they are new men intent 
upon their designs. Mercury runs in their veins. At those 
nocturnal hours there is more life in their finger-tips than 
in the whole of their turgid bodies during the day. And 
they need it,—the rush of rabbits is so very strong. There 
is so much murder to be done. With the same instinct as 
that animating their lurcher dog, they do it without a word. 
Only a whispered curse ever escapes them, and that is only 
when one of them has caught a hare and fails to strangle ite 
child-like scream quick enough. 

Their work in the Close of the Rung Hills Spinney is now 
nearly over. Thanks to the ability of their dog and the 
cunning of their own hands, almost every rodent which was 
out on the feeding-ground but a few minutes ago now lies 
lifeless in a heap beside each poacher. Some of them are still 
shivering and quivering in their death tremors. 

The haul in the Spinney Close has been such a big one 
to-night that there is no need for the poachers to go 
forward to a new covert. It is now only necessary to get the 
“game” away with all convenient despatch. On the land 
surrounding the Red Coomb Farm in this secluded part of 
Shakespeare’s greenwood that is quite an easy matter. There 
is no disturbing farmer to interrupt, no stern keeper to 
waylay, no country constable to arrest. 

So they put the furry ears into the sack-bags provided for 
them, pull up their forked twigs, fold up their spreading neta, 
and make off as silently as they came, looking, as they move, 
like dumb visitants from the nether world where darkness is 
loved better than light. 

In complimenting themselves upon the lucky haul which 
they have had, they have not one single word to throw at their 
dog, without whose cunning services they would have come 
poorly off. This is the way of men who have had their turn 
served. That extraordinary creature, half human and half 
canine, melancholy as ever now the excitement has subsided, 
walks behind the poacher’s heels on the homeward jaunt just 
as it did on the outward,—a silent, shadowy, impish, and 
unearthly form. x. 





FEBRUARY PIKE. 

HE Dorsetshire Stour wanders through the fields above 
Wimborne as a quiet river should. It takes no short 
cuts; it runs by its reedy banks, under its thorns and willows 
and alders, as if it thought it probable that some day it might 
have to enter Hampshire or the sea, but meanwhile meant to 
make the most of Dorsetshire for as long as possible. So 
would any one wish to make the most of Dorsetshire on such 
a day as last Saturday. It was a day chosen for an expedition 
to try the chances of Stour pike-fishing, which has its own 
attractions ; it was the Stour, in March two years ago, which 
at a point a little below Wimborne yielded up a monster of 
thirty-nine pounds,—one of the largest fish ever caught in 
an English river. But it happened also to be a day such as 
comes seldom in any English winter, but which when it does 
come generally chooses a week in mid-February rather than 
the last week of January,—a day of cloudless calm and sun- 
shine from the moment when a little after eight it first shone 
yellow and rose on the Minster towers to the last minute after 
half-past four when it sank behind Henbury Hill. If it had 
added to its gift of eight and a half hours of hot sunlight the 





parent of a family, enjoying a feed of sweet lush grass which it 
will never enjoy any more. 


capture of, say, a modest twenty-pounder, no more could have 
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been asked of the English calendar. Perhaps the sunlight 
was enough. 


The true months for pike-fishing, no doubt, are those of 
late autumn or early winter. The changing season suits the 
mood of savage and solitary fish; a piercing wind, crackling 
ice, perhaps the sullen silence before thunder—as Stoddart 
noticed in his “ Angler’s Rambles ”—should be the proper 
setting. The weather ought to be a threat rather than a 
promise. But February, late though she comes in the season, 
ean hold an hour or two of her own which the pike-fisher 
likes to remember; a quiet stroll by water subsided from 
December floods, a stream run to clear olive, thrushes singing 
in the elms. You drive out to the river-bank possibly four 
miles from the town; you may pass on the road some 
separate elm or walnut with a company of rooks sitting black 
and glossy in the sun, or may watch a colony of jackdaws 
tumbling in a queer cotillion round some disputed site on a 
broken branch. You walk down close to the river, choosing 
to begin at some particularly “‘piky” stretch of water, and a 
scattered band of coots at the bend of the stream, with the 
patches on their heads showing as white as if they wore hats, 
paddle nervously up the current out of sight. From the 
flattened reeds at your very feet darts up a snipe, then another 
five yards away; each with his sudden, scared “squetch! 
squetch!” and each tacking higher and higher into the blue 
distance. You turn to your rods and your bag of tackle, laid 
out on the grass a little distance from the flood-marks above 
the bank; the stiff, short rod for the float and live bait, the 
longer, more limber spinning-rod that is to send the copper 
and silver spoon-bait over to the eddies under the bank 
opposite ; the fine wire-ply trace, with its delicately fastened 
swivels; the polished reels, the well-greased lines, the white- 
and-green round-bellied floats,—the coarse fisherman worthy 
the name knows how that array should lie on the grass before 
him. Who first invented the definition of the word “ coarse,” 
as applied to fishing, and who would insist on a hard-and-fast 
meaning, as regards the fisherman’s methods? It is easy, 
doubtless, to put salmon and trout in a class by themselves, 
and to label the rest of the fresh-water fish “coarse”; but 
which is the coarser way to use a rod,—to spin a spoon-bait 
through the pools of some South Country river, with the skill 
that is needed to drop the bait in the right spot to six inches, 
and to take it the right depth past the clean jaws of a 
hungry pike; or to drag a bunch of worms across the channel 
of a river not yet run clear, with the chance of the hook 
being sucked into a salmon’s gullet? There ought to be a 
distinction of baits and of methods, as well as of game 
and “coarse” fish. 


There can be no question, in any case, of comparison 
between the skill needed for the various forms of fishing for 
pike. The simplest method of all is the trolling of the Irish 
lough. The fisherman booms out a rod on each side of the 
boat, propping the middle of the rod against the pin of a 
rowlock and the butt against a stretcher or rib of the boat; 
then he lets out a long line from each rod, with a spoon, or 
*phantom,” or “gold Devon” at the end; he draws a loop of 
line off the reel and lets it lie on the seat next him, or on the 
bottom of the boat, with a stone on it to keep it there; then 
he is rowed out over the fishing grounds, and if a trout or 
pike takes his bait, the line is pulled sharply from under 
the stone, the weight of the stone strikes the hooks home, 
and he winds in his fish as soon as he can. The man 
who finds the fish is really the boatman, not the angler. 
But there is no rowing with baits trailing out behind on 
English rivers. That easy method used to be allowed on 
the Thames, but is now forbidden; though there are stories of 
bargemen who have succeeded in evading the penalties imposed, 
—in particular one of a bargeman with a family, who sailed 
a little toy-boat behind his barge to amuse the children. One 
day the dainty little cutter was observed to dive under water 
im a peculiar fashion, and the bargeman, before drying it and 
sailing it again, released into the barge a three-pound jack 
which had become attached to tho steering-gear. But that 
was on the Thames. On the Stour above Wimborne there is 
no room for barges. The Stour pike are tempted by dace and 
roach swimming to their fate down the stream, or in the 
eddies of the deeper pools. There is a certain fascination, it 
must be confessed, in watching the painted cork dance out 
a’ong the level water, with its pilot float bobbing after it, and 
--it may be once or twice in the morning—in seeing the 





it 
float drawn suddenly and swiftly under, or jerked ; 
down and up again and then travelling off towards the bank, 
What size is the fish that has taken the bait? The fisher. 
man cannot tell till he has gripped his rod to strike, and for 
those brief seconds he can feel a more searching doubt 
than the spinner with his spoon. ‘I'he spinner knows at 
once if he has only a small fish on, and it is much more 
often a small fish than not. The angler with the live 
bait is allowed to hope a little longer; but hope is his chief 
reward. A river pike has not the fight in him that he looks 
as if he ought to have, judged by his solid, bronze-barreg 
flank, his broad tail, and his wicked jaws. He bores downana 
shakes his head for a minute or two; then he comes up and 
in as if he did not care very much one way or the other, ana 
for that matter his carelessness is often justified. Many men 
will fish to the end of the season hoping for a “ specimen” 
fish ; but they will return to the water, for that reason, all but 
a very few of the fish they catch. By February, perhaps, the 
“specimen” pike has already been caught, and smaller fry 
are not wanted. 

To such days as last Saturday, which shone with February 
sunlight come before its time, belongs a queerly separate 
individuality. The day is set neither in winter nor in spring. 
It is no longer winter when a humming bee flying down-wind 
almost knocks himself against your cap. It is not spring 
when the green plover, instead of tumbling and crying in the 
wind over the uplands, wheel in four or five separate flocks in 
the grey of the horizon. There is nothing more joyous and 
nothing which gives a fuller sense of the space of air and 
sunshine than the poise and counterpoise of those wheeling 
flocks; the lines close up into spheres; the spheres dis- 
solve into angles and edges; one moment the flocks 
are black or grey like clouds, the next each bird 
has tilted sideways and the flock gleams white in 
the sun, flashes and vanishes. You cannot imagine a 
fuller, freer physical enjoyment of the exercise and delight 
of flight. But there is nothing in it of a sense that the year 
has turned for good, that it is time to break the cohesion 
and discipline of the flock for the separate pairing of the 
inland ploughs and hills. Looking on Saturday at the reeling, 
changing flight o. the flocks of plover, one knew the month 
was winter, yet there was the oddest contradiction in every 
breath of wind. The air, the grass, the sedge by the bank of 
the Stour were grey with gossamer,—gossamer laid a path 
of light between you and the low sun, gossamer drifted skeins 
from your rod, gossamer spiders dropped from nowhere to 
your hand. But that could take you only backwards, not 
forwards, through the year, for gossamer belongs, of all the 
months of the year, to October. The real deciding point, the 
knowledge that Saturday belonged to a winter month, came 
not from sight, but from smell. The wind, warm and indolent, 
had nothing in it of green or growing things, of wet, earthy 
places with buds pushing and scents breaking through fibre 
and sheath. That is the last test for which the plover in the 
flock and the silent blackbird wait. The celandine may be in 
flower, as you may pick it to-day, by the slot of the otter on 
the Stour’s mud-crusted banks, but the smell in the air is of 
the cold and quiet of winter, of a month in which pike are 
still in the fisherman's calendar; it is not yet the smell of new 
leaf and of broken earth, which belongs first to the full pulse 
of the growth of the later year. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
emaanegpme 
THE POSITION OF ULSTER. 
[To rae Eprror or tae “ Spectator.” 
Srr,—I am glad indeed to see that you call attention in the 
Spectator of January 21st to the extremely important letter 
(printed in the Times of January 13th) from a member of the 
Society of Friends resident in Ulster. I, with you, would fain 
see that phenomenal letter in the hands of every thoughtful 
and open-minded Nonconformist elector in Great Britain. 

It may not be untimely to mention an incident, not from 
Ulster, recently brought to my notice in private correspond- 
ence. A personal friend of my own, a gentleman, a good man 
of business, an exemplary Christian, holds a post under local 
authority. A few weeks ago the municipal elections came on. 
It was an open secret that if a Nationalist majority on the 
Council were the result, my friend, Protestant and Unionist, 
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would his dismissal. Fortunately, and to the general 
rise, the Unionists won, and his efficient work and happy 
ro remain at present undisturbed. But the conditions 
indicated for the future under Home-rule are precarious and 
discouraging indeed for some of the very best elements of 
Irish life—I am, Sir, &c., Hanpiey DuNELM. 


Auckland Castle, Bishop Auckland. 





THE CASE AGAINST HOME-RULE. 
[To raz Epvrron or tax “Srecrator.”’} 

§r,—In your admirable article of January 2lst, “The Case 

inst Home-rule,” you “ask in despair what there is for an 
Jrish Parliament to do.” As one who lives in this unhappy 
country eleven months out of twelve, who has taken part in 
the old régime of Grand Juries and also in the new rile of 
County and Rural District Councils, who has carefully noted on 
the spot the developments of the last thirty years, may I supply 
an answer to your above natural query, and give an idea of 
what the Irish Parliament would do? 

The reply becomes very easy and simple if we apply the 
test of analogy, and note what is taking place at present in 
the doings of all popularly elected bodies over here, from the 
Dublin Corporation down to the smallest District Council. 
Mr. Redmond must consider the English elector extremely 
gullible as, with characteristic complacency, he sets forth, and 
pledges himself to, unbounded tolerance and consideration 
for the interests of the minority in this country,—whenever he 
may have succeeded in his present aspirations. What are the 
facts? Is there at present, has there been for thirty years, 
any tolerance shown in the Dublin Corporation for the repre- 
sentatives of half the rate-paying population in Dublin? 
May we not take the constitution of this body as a fair sample 
of what the constitution of the College Green Parliament 
would beP The discreditable doings on the 23rd ult. at the 
election of a Lord Mayor require some explanation at Mr. 
Redmond’s hands when next he lays stress on tolerance and 
fair play. He will also have to explain the fact that, outside 
Ulster, the Unionists on the County Councils number fifteen 
against seven hundred Nationalists. How about tolerance 
here? Then he should not forget the scenes enacted not long 
ago at the Roscommon Board Room, when hundreds of 
countrymen with blackthorns invaded the place and violently 
insisted on the Councillors supplying cottages to all and 
sundry. Can Mr. Redmond say how many official appoint- 
ments, such as doctors, county surveyors, &., have been 
made by the popular bodies of other than professing 
Nationalists? He some years ago gave a list of Protestants 
who did occupy such posts; but he complacently concealed 
the fact that these men had been appointed under the old 
régime, and were only waiting for pensions to retire from, to 
them, intolerable positions. 

I know there is a stereotyped rejoinder when this state of 
things is alluded to,—that with Home-rule the lion will lie 
down by the lamb, all friction will cease, all parties will blend 
together for the country’s good, in fact the millennium will 
have come upon us. If we look back upon history, Irish 
history especially, we find little warrant for this bunkum. Mr. 
Parnell declared that neither he nor any man could set 
bounds to the aspirations of nationhood. Does Mr. Redmond 
propose that he and his party will set limite to the claims of a 
hungry, covetous proletariat? Again I call in facts. All the 
lower classes about here are under the impression that Home- 
rule means for them the division of all land in equal parts 
amongst each and every one. I say this from personal 
knowledge. Surely they will not vote for Members of the 
Irish Parliament unless these Members pledge themselves 
to this Socialist propaganda. Thus we find that the Irish 
Parliament’s main employment will be to play up to com- 
munistic aspirations. In spite of themselves, in spite of Mr. 
Redmond, the minority must be sacrificed to the majority, 
the “ haves” must go down before the “ have-nots,” and, as in 
the Dublin Corporation, fair play will be a dead letter, and 
brute force the rule of the day. 

One more sample of what is being done in the green wood. 
The Local Government Board is at present supposed to control 
the County and District Councils, to check irregularities, and 
to see that the actions of these bodies conform to all legal 
requirements. Of late the popular papers teem with accounts 
of open defiance of Local Government Board rulings, and 
Were it not that this body have in hand, and pay over, certain 





funds coming to the local authorities, the extra Police-tax 
imposed in disturbed areas would be impossible to collect. 
Here we have another analogy. What may we not expect in 
the dry wood, what checking authority are we likely to find in 
the case of an Irish Parliament supposed to be “subordinate 
and submissive to” the Imperial Parliament? This is 
another instance of what the Irish Parliament would do,— 
namely, snap its fingers at any control attempted by the 
“alien” House.—I am, Sir, &c., DEspIcHADo, 





A NUNICIPAL REFERENDUM. 
(To raz Eprrom or rus “Srecrator.’’] 
Srz,—An instance of the working of representative govern- 
ment and the Referendum, or Poll of the People, has recently 
occurred at Southampton, showing how little a representative 
body elected as recently as last November really reflected the 
opinions and will of the people upon an important question 
of policy affecting the interests of the town. The Borough 
Council of Southampton decided by a majority of 32 to 8 
votes to promote a Bill in Parliament to enable them to buy 
up the South Hants Waterworks Company under compulsory 
powers. The Company supplies water to part of the borough 
of Southampton and a large outside rural district with 
scattered urban centres. Ata Borough Funds meeting, con- 
vened by the Mayor for the purpose of obtaining the rate- 
payers’ sanction to use the funds of the town for the expenses 
of the Bill, a resolution in favour of this sanction being given 
was declared carried, although the voting was very evenly 
divided. The minority subsequently demanded a poll by the 
written requisition of about three hundred ratepayers, and the 
ballot was held on Saturday, January 28th, with the result that 
2,684 votes were cast for proceeding with the Bill and 4,770 
against, showing a majority of 2,086 against. Surely this case 
affords a legitimate argument for applying the principle of a 
Poll of the People to Imperial as well as local questions.—I 
am, Sir, &., R. 8. Hanxrnson, 
Little Bassett Wood, Southampton. 





THE RISK OF INVASION. 
(To rus Epitor or tas “ Srecrator.”"] 

Srr,—As an old Rifle Volunteer, I was greatly delighted with 
your article of January 21st on “The Risk of Invasion.” 
This week in a local paper appear two letters on the Kent 
Territorial Force (enclosed), one from Lord Camden, the 
president, and one in continuation of a series of articles on 
the same subject of national defence, both urging young men 
to join the Territorial Force ; but in neither is the real reason 
given why men do not join, the reason which is so clearly set 
forth in your article. As I said, I am an old Rifle Volunteer, 
having joined in about 1860, when there was a very strony 
opinion that the risk of invasion of these shores was imminent 
I was then a young man of about twenty-cight, just com- 
mencing the practice of my profession, that of a surgeon in a 
provincial town, with no time to spare, but, like many 
others, anxious to do my best to defend my country 
Though a medical man, I preferred to join in the ranks, 
being desirous to learn the drill, and also for the sake 
of the athletic exercise. I remained a private until 
the resignation of the surgeon compelled me to accept 
that rank, and I remained in the corps for three or four years 
more in that capacity. During all this time I was very fond 
of the rifle-practice, and used to rise at 5 a.m. and walk to 
the butts, about two miles distant, and fire about ten rounds 
of ammunition before breakfast almost daily, until I became 
so fair a rifle-shot that at the annual target-practice I came 
out as first marksman of the whole battalion, and became 
entitled to wear the badge of a rifle and three stars on my 
arm, which I did until on my promotion I had to give up my 
private’s uniform. Besides this, I was chosen captain of the 
“shooting team,” and had to arrange all matches with the 
neighbouring corps and with the Regulars at Canterbury, &c. 
I mention all this to show how much enjoyment can be got 
out of Volunteering, and I think I might say with much 
better results than standing for hours looking on at a football 
match, as seems to be now the favourite amusement of the 
youth of this period. That there is an imminent risk of 
invasion at the present time I think we need only observe the 
enormous fleet of a neighbouring Power to see, as that Power 
has no colonial possessions to defend, as we have.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Suwex,. 
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MODERN FIGURE-SKATING, 

[To rus Eprros or rus “ Srzcraron.””} 
Srr,—The interesting article on “ Modern Figure-Skating” in 
your issue of January 2lst has just come to our hands in 
Switzerland at a resort where distinguished exponents of both 
English and International style may be seen and their 
methods compared. The following statements evoke our 
letter :— 

“But if the beginner aspires to the perfection of control’ over 

the medium he hopes to conquer, let him learn the English 
methods first. Mastery of the secrets of the t balance 
is the best introduction to the difficulties of the instantaneous. 
Some of our finest exponents of the English style have sub- 
sequently achieved greatness in the International, but the 
converse is unknown.” 
The above is entirely opposed to our experience and to that 
of other skaters with whom we are acquainted. The very few 
exponents of the English school who have achieved greatness 
in the International style have succeeded not because but in 
spite of their early training. The effort of unlearning 
involves at least a season’s work. Truly the converse is 
almost unknown, for in our experience we have only met 
with one International skater who seriously attempted the 
English style, and he—though not distinguished in his own— 
easily in a fortnight passed the third and second English 
tests, 

One of the most marked differences is that the English 
skater is very rarely hard upon an edge; his immense curves 
and upright position preclude this. The International 
exponent, on the other hand, is always strongly on an edge; 
the transition from the former to the latter condition is very 
difficult. Herr Salchow, a student of all kinds of skating, 
here points out to us that the English skater with a straight 
leg is, or should be, on the back part of the skate; the Inter- 
national skater, on the other hand, travels on the fore part of 
the skate with bent knee. In fact the two styles are abso- 
lutely opposed ; to those who wish to acquire the International 
style the axiom of avoiding the English should be indicated in 
letters of fire—We are, Sir, &c., Epecar SYERs. 

Wengen. Mapes Syrrs. 





THE ENCYCLICAL “PASCENDL” 
[To THe Eprron ov tHe “SrectatTor.”] 
8ir,—A writer gives in your issue of December 24th, 1910, 
advice to “ Catholics who are being asked to sign the Encyclical 
Pascendi” not to doit. Inthe honourable profession of the 
Bar a man would not sell a client. In the Army a man is 
expected to be faithful to the Service. I am convinced that 
the person who remains in the Church for the purpose of 
undermining her authority is baser than the barrister who 
betrays his client or the Army man who gives information to 
the enemy. As to the taste of the letter, the writer who 
epeaks of Alva, St. Bartholomew, and Philip II. has nothing 
to learn from the charity of Mr. Kensit. As to its historical 
knowledge, the writer ranks with a Belfast ship-carpenter or 
a Liverpool anti-Catholic rioter. The Pope is Antichrist, 
&e., &c.—I an, fir, &e., Gro. McDrrmor. 
St. Mary's Church, 660 California Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 





READABLE SPEECHES. 

|To rur Eprror or rae “Srecrator.”’] 
§S1r,—In the interesting review on “Famous Speeches” 
(Spectator, January 2lst) stress is laid on the fact that 
Sheridan’s great speech on the Begums does not read well at 
all. But it should be borne in mind that, according to a high 
authority, that speech is very badly reported. Yet I frankly 
own that this explanation does not satisfy me. Sheridan must 
surely have wished his speech to be remembered, and, as a 
stage-manager, he must have understood the art of elocution. 
How comes it then that his masterpiece was not as well 
reported as those of Burke? Anyhow, I am tempted here 
to repeat a remark made by Mr. Gladstone in reference to this 
speech :— 

“One of the party mentioned that Sheridan is said to have put 
off preparing the Begum speech to the last, and then to have 
devoted three nights to it. Surely this was not the way to be in 
trim for a great speech. 

Gladstone. ‘No. Of course it was a fault; but the fault was on 
the right side. I have never found it succeed to prepare a speech 
long before. A speech so prepared is sure to lack freshness; and 
freshness is a grcat element of success,’” 





a 
All this bears on the difference between written and spoken 
English which Macaulay, in his essay on Gladstone, has ® 
well illustrated. Fox is well known to have said about a 
speech which was thought to read well: “Then it must have 
been a damned bad speech.” Without dwelling on the fact 
that this sweeping censure would condemn the orations of 
Demosthenes and Cicero, I will call attention to the trath 
that underlies it. My uncle, Cowper-Temple, told me that 
the effect of Fawcett’s speeches was much impaired by his 
blindness ; he was prevented from keeping in touch with his 
audience. Such contact is of the utmost importance to an 
orator. Goethe said that the mass of men like better to be 
made to feel than to be made to think. And it is clear that 
an orator has to maintain a more continuous contact, a closer 
fellow-feeling, with his hearers than a writer with his readers, 
Whence it follows roughly that literature should take its hue 
from “the sicewm lwmen of the mind,” oratory from the 
stormy outbursts and rainbow colouring of the heart. The 
old Lord Lansdowne told my father that, having heard the 
great orators of the beginning of the century, he thought nong 
of them equal to Gladstone; and the same veteran Maecenas 
said to Charles Austin that he placed Bright quite on a level 
with Fox. This last comparison, I own, seems to me rather 
odd, as Bright was mainly noted for his set speeches, while For 
was described by Macaulay as the greatest debater that had 
ever been in Parliament. The mention of Bright tempts me 
to quote a criticism by Leslie Stephen, which evoked a truly 
admirable sympathy from Mr. Gladstone :— 

“I was once so thoughtless as to tell him that, in the opinion of 
Leslie Stephen, Burke and Bright were the only two English 
orators whose speeches would continue to be read. In fact, these 
two constituted a highly select First Class from which his own 
name was conspicuously omitted. But, far from resenting the 
omission, he said that he was interested to hear the critic’s 
opinion, and would certainly report it to his friends. It was 
assuredly much to his honour that he thus rejoiced at the rather 
invidious praise bestowed on Bright, who had been, not merely 
his contemporary, but his political subordinate, and who in the 
matter of Home Rule must have seemed to him a deserter.” 

Mr. Gladstone fairly took my breath away by comparing 
Parnell’s oratory to Lord Palmerston’s, and seemingly by 
putting the “statesmanlike qualities” of the two men very 
much on a level. My judgment may have been biassed. In 
the early “sixties” I was occasionally Lord Palmerston’s 
guest ; and I took note of the tranquil courtesy of the age- 
stricken statesman as contrasted with his commanding 
presence and somewhat imperious voice which so impressed 
me when I was taken by my father to hear his once famous 
speech on the troubles in Schleswig-Holstein. Yet the 
memory of his speeches was soon to pass away (Carpere 
lividas Obliviones).—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lionget A. TOLLEMACHE, 
Athenxum Club, Pall Mail, S.W. 





TENNYSON AND LUCRETIUS OR SCOTT? 
[To tue Epriror or tux “Srectrartor.”’] 
Srr,—May I reply to the letter of your correspondent Dr. 
Alexander Macphail, which appeared in your issue of last 
week on this subject in relation to your review of Sir Norman 
Lockyer’s book on “Tennyson as a Poet and Student of 
Nature’? First, let me say I am pleased to note that he 
thinks that the charge of borrowing at all should not lightly 
be brought against Tennyson. He is quite right. The late 
Laureate borrowed much less than is commonly supposed, and 
his fancied imitations are far more often individual observa- 
tions of his own. The example of the dog hunting in his 
dreams is, as Dr. Macphail himself says, “a common fireside 
observation,” and there can be no doubt that an observer 80 
keen and so fond of dogs as Tennyson was, had observed it, a8 
many others have done, for himself. But the point is that 
Tennyson knew when he was borrowing and when he was not. 
The lines quoted about the dog who 
“With inward yelp and restless forefoot plies 
His function of the woodland ” 
occur in his well-known poem “Lucretius.” They are one of 
a series of passages obviously and deliberately, while most 
artistically, introduced into this poem from Lucretius’s 
own “De Rerum Natura.” It would be easy to give 4 
number of other instances. One alone may suffice, the 
following :— 
“her that is the womb and tomb of all, 
Great Nature.” 
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This is neither more nor less than an intentional and avowed 


adaptation of Lucretius’s line, “Omniparens eadem rerum 
commune sepulchrum.” There is, then, no question of Scott 
orof any other poet but Lucretius. Tennyson’s love for and 
willingness to be indebted to Scott, though not by mere 
yerbal borrowing, are shown in “The Bandit’s Death,” with 
its charming introductory lines. Here it is only a question 
of writing a poem on Lucretius and introducing Lucretian 
allusions. But Dr. Macphail asks for external as well as 
internal evidence. This he will find in the notes by Tennyson 
himself and his son, the present Lord Tennyson, appended to 
the delightful “ Eversley” edition of the poems published not 
long ago by Messrs. Macmillan. For this particular point see 
Vol. IL, pp. 362-66, where the series of Lucretian echoes is 
clearly set forth, It is perhaps worth mentioning that 
Tennyson also alludes, as Sir Norman Lockyer points out, to 
the same well-known habit of the dog in “ Locksley Hall” :— 
“ Like a dog he hunts in dreams.” 
There, no doubt, the picture is his own, but in “ Lucretius” 
it is, and is intended to be, Lucretian.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tun WRITER OF THE REVIEW. 





DISRAELI ON THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
[To tux Eprror or tus “ Srecrator.” | 
S1r,—The following prophetic warning uttered by Disraeli 
when the House of Lords was being freely denounced as 
“ unrepresentative ’—shortly after the Reform Bill of 1832— 
is now being fulfilled in so startling a manner before our eyes 
that it deserves to be recalled to mind :—‘“In a hasty and 
factions effort to get rid of representation without election, it 
will be well if eventually we do not discover that we have only 
obtained election without representation.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Canterbury. E. Moore. 





A NEGLECTED GARDEN PLEASURE. 
(To ras Eprromn or tas “ Srecrator.”’] 
Sim,—Many readers of the Spectator are evidently interested 
in wild birds, but are probably without opportunity of seeing 
many of such birds in their native haunts. May I draw the 
attention of such readers to the pleasure and interest to be 
derived from keeping marsh and game birds in outdoor 
aviaries or open runs in the garden? Comparatively few 
people seem to know how many varieties of birds can lead 
happy lives under such conditions. Although not assuming 
to be skilled in aviculture, I may say that my greatest pleasure 
during last summer was in watching the nesting operations of 
the following inhabitants of my garden: (1) a reeve (machetes 
pugnaz), (2) demoiselle cranes, and (3) rock ptarmigan (lagopus 
rupestris). The last-named, which I got from Iceland, gave 
me opportunities of observation which would, I think, have 
excited the envy of Mr. Kearton, but I will not occupy 
valuable space with details. Birds rendera garden interesting 
at all times of the year,—even in mid-winter. The cries of the 
whimbrel, the redshank, and the Arctic knot I have found 
each to have a separate charm, which is a magical reminder of 
wild scenes even when heard amidst somewhat prosaic sur- 
roundings. I do not suggest that every one can keep large 
birds like cranes,—although I have several friends who let 
them wander at will in their gardens; but a very limited 
space will suffice for many varicties of pheasants and smaller 
birds such as Californian quails, which are of equal interest. 
In these days of over-civilisation, anything that will tend to 
rest the nerves and keep us in touch with natural life is, I 
venture to think, well worth attention.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SEEBEES. 





“VANISHING ENGLAND.”—A CORRECTION, 
(To ruz Eprron or rue “ Srecraror.”) 
Sir,—The “ delightful entry ” which your reviewer of thé above- 
mentioned book (Literary Supplement, January 28th, p. 125) 
desires to rescue from a “premature burial” does not exist in the 
register of the parish of Tunstall, Kent. The sentence “from 
hence forwd. I omitt the Pottmans” is merely a note made by 
Edward Rowe Mores, the antiquary, in his extracts from the 
parish register, published in his “ History and Antiquities of 
Tunstall in Kent” about 1780. Mr. Ditchfield seems to have 
repeated the error from “Parish Registers in England,” by Mr. 
R. E. Chester Waters, printed in 1883, p. 83. There are also five 
blunders in names and dates in the short quotation which you 
give. I hope that the rest of the book is more trustworthy.—I 





NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode o 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 1: 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication 





















POETRY. 


—= 
COURAGE. 
IF in the past should brooding sorrow dwell, 
Look not that way ; 
Let not the echoes of a tolling bell 
Ring in another day. 
Be brave in thought—the fearless thought shall lead 
To the achievement of the fearless deed. 
ELta FULLER MAITLAND, 























BOOKS. 
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THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTORY.* 

THE editors of the History of the English Church are much 
to be congratulated on their selection of a writer for the con- 
cluding period. It would have been fatal to entrust the tash 
to a partisan of whatever colour, for with the best intentions 
a partisan inevitably casts what he sees into a perspective 
which subordinates and depreciates everything with which he 
is not in sympathy. The Vice-Provost of Eton has shown 
us by previous writings that he has a mind of that rare type 
which can sympathise with men and movements with which 
he does not symbolise, and we are therefore not surprised to 
find that in his present most difficult task he has achieved a 
remarkable success, Omissions there are, no doubt, which a 
revision will make good; and there are slips in detail which 
it will be necessary to correct; but these are as nothing com- 
pared with the fact that we have at last a sketch of the 
history of the Church of England in the nineteenth century 
which is not a party pamphlet, but, in Creighton’s phrase, 
“ true history.” 

We may most easily illustrate the fairness of the writer's 
mind by reference to the summaries of Church movements, 
and character sketches of the leaders of movements, which 
are freely scattered through the book, and form one of ita 
most attractive features. For example, what could be better 
as a description of the early Evangelical Party than the 
following P— 

“They rescued the old tradition of Puritan seriousness and 

strictness of life from the Pharisaism of respectability into which 
it had sunk, warmed it into life by what their opponents called 
‘enthusiasm,’ and set an example of unobtrusive godliness, which 
however open to ridicule and censure, raised the level of family 
life in England, and did noble service in the cause of philanthropy. 
It was this, more than their influence as religious teachers, that 
put easy-going religion to shame. Judged by their fruits they 
could claim to have revived personal religion in the nation. .... . 
To a sensitive judgment they might seem even to incur the 
imputation of dependence upon works, so freely cast upon the 
Roman Church at the time of the Reformation. Reliance upon 
works was indeed one of the errors against which they chiefly 
preached ; the doctrine of the hymn ‘Rock of Ages’ was their 
doctrine, and the vanity of secular learning and charitable works 
their theme, nor were they ever untrue to their principles; yet 
they owed their prominence in the early years of the century 
principally to their activity in philanthropic movements, headed 
by leaders who showed that strictness in religion could be 
combined with efficiency in business.” 
And yet, while recognising to the full all that the progress in 
religious activity during the nineteenth century owed to the 
Evangelical Revival, the writer is ready to admit that, “ having 
been begun on evangelical lines, it was better continued, at 
least for a time, by a body of men of a higher intellectual 
type, who grounded the thought of their school upon 
philosophy and history, as well as upon religious emotion, 
and whose action was corporate as well as individual, and 
speculative as well as practical.” 

Mr. Cornish is no less fair to persons than be is to parties, 



























































* A History of the English Church in the Nineteenth Century. By F ar sis 
Macmillan 








am, Sir, &c., Harry Greenstep, Churchwarden. 
Hales House, Tunstall, near Sittingbourne, Kent. 


Warre Cornish, Vice-Provost of Eton College. 2 vols, London: 
and Co, [7s. 6d.J 
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It may be well to choose an instance from a different school 
of Churchmanship. This is his estimate of Dr. Pusey :— 
“ He was a student, not a man of business; he was not always 
in the front of progress; he had not much practical foresight, so 
as to judge of the tendency of events, or of the mutual action of 
doctrine and practice; and his want of discretion on some occa- 
sions brought him into undeserved discredit. He would take a 
first view and act upon it, and cause embarrassment to his friends 
when he saw reason to change his mind. In some cases where 
Pusey was found fault with by both parties, he was really con- 
sistent, and displayed both firmness and generosity. He was not 
a man of extraordinary wisdom, nor of extraordinary power of 
mind; but he had great tenacity of purpose, a most tender con- 
science, and a single-hearted piety in which there was no guile. 
He could be impulsive and rash, when it was a question of action, 
but he could also be determined when it was a question of belief. 
He was always ready to be appealed to on questions of history and 
doctrine, he accepted the responsibility which attends learning, 
and gave his opinion maturely and decisively. When he saw he 
saw clearly, and no considerations of diplomacy or self-interest 
prevailed to warp his honesty and fearlessness The weak 
side of his character leant to superstition and an exaggerated 
asceticism, in which, however, there was no censoriousness nor 
gloom. His home was cheerful and he was beloved by children.” 


To the Liberal or Latitudinarian Party a Church historian 
naturally finds it much more difficult to be scrupulously fair ; 
but Mr. Cornish comes as near to fairness as the circum- 
stances of the case allow. In writing the history of the Essays 
and Reviews debate, he is prepared to find faults and virtues 
on both sides; and the only prejudice we can detect is the 
opinion, not unnatural in a Fellow of King’s, that if the book 
had emanated from Cambridge it would have been better, 
because more cautious. The greater caution of Cambridge we 
are quite prepared to admit, and to Mr. Cornish’s reverence 
for the great names of Lightfoot, Westcott, and Hort we 
entirely subscribe; but no new movement was ever inaugu- 
rated by caution. The present writer, at any rate, cannot 
forget that Lightfoot postponed all theological discussion 
in his commentaries to a volume which was never written; 
that to Westcott in his commentaries every “jot and 
tittle” of the inspired text appears so full of meaning that 
the exposition ends by making no clear impression; and 
that most of Hort’s work was posthumously published. 
Consequently, if the final outcome of the whole Essays and 
Reviews movement has been, as Mr. Cornish represents it, 
that “the official teachers of the Church at Oxford and 
Cambridge ” take for granted much of that for propounding 
which the Oxford essayists were called heretics, some credit 
is surely due to the broad generalisations of the Oxford 
tutors which set men thinking. We doubt whether the most 
“cautious” disciple of Westcott to-day would find much to 
approve in the Quarterly article of Bishop Wilberforce, which 
went through five editions, and was supposed by the faithful 
at the time to have altogether demolished the new appeal to 
man’s “verifying faculty.” The Zus Mundi movement of 
1889, which Mr. Cornish discusses with discriminating sym- 
pathy, was also, we may point out, an Oxford movement; 
though its authors were not, as Mr. Cornish says, a knot of 
friends at the Pusey House. 


We have dwelt with so much insistence on the fairness of 
Mr. Cornish’s book because of the rareness of the quality in 
Church historians. But a word must be said upon its general 
usefulness. The author gives, what a reader so often requires, 
a summary of any important Act of Parliament dealing with 
ecclesiastical affuirs. He gives a sketch of the various points 
of view which went to the determination of particular 
problems, often with a summary of important speeches in 
Parliament or Convocation. Often also he gives an account 
of popular feeling at this or that crisis, with comments from 
the Zimes and, we note with interest, from the Spectator. 
The few pages which can alone, as a rule, be spared to any 
one topic are packed with relevant detail, and, when occasion 
requires, the writer is ready to give a carefully weighed 
judgment upon them. We would quote as an instance the 
eight pages allotted to the subject of the Revised Version 
of the Bible. Within this narrow space the reader 
will find not only an account of the Committees appointed 
for the work, a summary of the rules which guided 
them, and the history of their enterprise, but also a 
statement of the principles underlying the received texts 
in either Testament, the principles underlying the Revisers’ 
dissatisfaction with them, and the principles underlying Dean 
Burgon’s dissatisfaction with the new text of the Revisers. 





oes, 
With Mr. Cornish’s judicial sentence on the new version 
itself most readers will agree :— 


“The work as a whole is marred by small and even insignificant 
departures from the Authorised Version, which alter, and for the 
most part do not improve, the beauty of the familiar 
The insistence upon the distinction between aorist and 
the adherence to unvarying translation of word by word, the dis. 
location of sentences, the changes of particles and Prepositions, 
above all, the t number of alterations made, amounting to 
36,000 in the New Testament alone, irritate readers who are used 
to the Authorised Version; and the Revisers’ work has been 
jadged more by its shortcomings than by its merits, which ar 
great. It is no small advantage to have at hand a version which 
has high pretensions to verbal accuracy.” 





THE GLENBERVIE JOURNALS® 
At the auction of the Sheffield and Gibbon documents the 
Journals which Mr. Sichel has here edited were sold 
unclassified to a well-known bookseller. The bookseller 
showed them to Mr. Sichel, who acquired them, and dig. 
covered that they were written by Sylvester Douglas, who in 
1800 was created an Irish Peer with the title of Lord Glen. 
bervie. Lord Glenbervie wrote his diaries regularly for hig 
son and for posterity; but his first purpose was disappointed 
—the young man, who was evidently of exceptional promise, 
died soon after making his mark in the House of Commons— 
and his second, as we see, has been realised only by accident, 
Telle est la vie ! as Lord Glenbervie might himself have written, 
Mr. Sichel speculates that there may be many more MSS. like 
these hidden away somewhere. Those which he has made use 
of are in two parts, the first referring to 1793, and the second 
to the period between April, 1811, and February, 1814, 
Sylvester Douglas was a barrister and a Whig, and married 
a daughter of Lord North. Lord North appears at first to 
have opposed the match, but afterwards became more than 
reconciled to his son-in-law, and gave him a pleasant house to 
live in. Mr. Sichel speaks three or four times of Glenbervie 
as a Polonius, meaning, of course, a prosy and circuitous 
writer, if not a bore. It is good, and rare, for a discoverer 
(which Mr. Sichel certainly is) to be modest about his achieye- 
ment, but Mr. Sichel’s modesty is really excessive. He makes 
out poor Glenbervie to be more tedious and pompous than he 
is. He quotes Sir Barnet Skettles in Dombey and Son— 
“ May I beg of you to present my best compliments to your 
dear papa ””—and says that Glenbervie’s manner is of the 
same school. We cannot find in the text much justification 
for this. Perhaps Mr. Sichel, who has evidently cut out a 
good deal, cut out most of the evidence on which his 
judgment rests. 

Glenbervie was certainly not a genius, but he had industry, 
intelligence, and a great deal of sagacity. Very likely he had 
not much humour; he sets down jokes rather with the air of 
a man who is doing his best for his readers, and feels that 
jokes play an important part in life, but does not appreciate 
the full bloom of them himself. It may be that Lord North's 
daughter belonged to a family which joked with less diffi- 
culty. There isa fine shade of humour, at any rate, in the 
saying of Lady Glenbervie’s sister when a verse from the 
87th Psalm was read out—“ My lovers and friends hast 
thou put away from me and hid mine acquaintance out of 
my sight”—that the latter fact amply compensated for the 
former. She also said a good thing of Sir John Mac- 
pherson: that his words “come from his lips like drops of 
laudanum from a vial, and produce the same effect.” On the 
whole, we should not have been surprised if these Journals 
had been written by any statesman, bar two, or bar three, as 
bookmakers say, of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. They are undoubtedly quite worth publishing. 
Their disadvantage is not inherent in them; it is that the 
times with which they deal are already lavishly besprinkled 
with memoirs, and the competition is a little too severe for 
The Glenbervie Journals to repeat the success of, say, The 
Creevey Papers. Glenbervie, by the way, speaks of Creevey, 
who had made an unjust attack on him, as “that accusateur 
officteux.” 

We shall show Glenbervie’s quality best by quotation. He 
knew Gibbon well, and probably judged precisely how shocked 
the historian was at the following example of ignorance in & 
King :— 





* The Glenbervie Journals. Edited and Arran by Walter Sichel. Illus 
trated with a Frontispiece and 16 Portraits, ndon; Constable and Co, 
(10s. Gd. net. 
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+. Gibbon also told us the following curious circumstance 
cerning the King of Naples. The French Ambassador hap- 
_ to mention some traits of Henry IV. which struck the King 
much, and induced him to ask who he was, when he lived, 
whether any account of him was to be met with. This ignorance 
of so illustrious a character in one of his own descendants would 
seem incredible, if the grossest ignorance were not well known to 
pelong to the King of Naples. The Ambassador said there were 
many histories of Henry IV., and particularly mentioned Prefixe’s 
lifo of him. The King, with great eagerness, desired that he 
would endeavour to procure it for him. It was got at a book- 
geller’s immediately. He began to read it next morning, and 
employed himself in that way, during the time which he usually 
devoted to his favourite amusements of shooting or fishing. At 
night he signified that he should spend the next forenoon in the 
same way. But when he went to resume his study, the book 
had disappeared. Nobody could tell what had become of it. 
The bookseller who had furnished the copy, was sent to for 
another. He had had his lesson, and unfortunately what he had 
before sent to his Majesty was the only copy he had left. All 
Naples was ransacked—but in vain, and the King, after being 
vexed and out of humour for a week, forgot, in the enjoyment of 
his usual pleasures, his new taste, Prefixe, and perhaps Henry IV. 
It was supposed that the Queen had taken the alarm at this 
sudden inclination for reading and information, and contrived to 
check it in its early growth.” 
There are some good anecdotes of Talleyrand, but the follow- 
ing are, we think, the best :— 

“When Madame de Staél first published ‘Delphine,’ it was 
generally, and, I imagine, truly, believed that she intended to 
represent Talleyrand in the artful and wicked Madame Vernon. 
They had been intimate, but had been on the worst terms for a 
considerable time. At one of Talle d’s great dinners some 
awkward person asked him if he read ‘Delphine.’ ‘I have 
not,’ said he. ‘My constant avocations make it impossible for me 
to read any new books, but I am sure whatever Madame de Staél 
writes must have a great deal of merit. I have heard one extra- 
ordinary thing concerning this recent work of hers, They tell 
me, ‘qu'elle s’y a peint elle méme, et moi, en femme.’ ” 

“Some of Talleyrand’s friends having expressed their surprise 

that he should have married so stupid a woman as Madame Grant 
(who it seems is supremely so) he said, ‘ Personne qui n’a pas été 
Vamant de Madame de Staél peut s’imaginer le plaisir quwil y aa 
épouser une sotte,’” 
Glenbervie knew Cagliostro in his London period when he 
was building up his reputation for occult powers by foretelling 
the winning numbers in lotteries. Glenbervie writes of him 
simply as a fraud and humbug without extenuation,—evidence 
worth noting, since Cagliostro’s latest biographer has applied 
the whitewash rather liberally. 

Here is a singular glimpse of Pitt as an improvident person 
which is rather out of keeping with what is generally recorded 
of Pitt's youth :— 

“I remember hearing that Mr. Pitt, when he lived in Lincoln’s 

Inn, and had the establishment of a carriage and other expenses 
considerably beyond his income, told a friend of his, who had 
hinted something to him on that subject, that he soon found it 
would be impossible for him to live on the interest of the few 
thousand pounds he was master of,and that he therefore had made 
up his mind to encroach on the capital, and take the chance of 
what might turn up, for a future provision.” 
How strange it is now to reflect on the criticisms of the 
Opposition when the news reached England of the battle of 
Vittoria,—the battle which virtually ended the Peninsular 
War :— 

“Yesterday the Opposition shook their heads at Lord Welling- 
ton’s victory. Most said it would do no good, others that it would 
be highly beneficial to Buonaparte by bringing his armies of 
Portugal and Spain nearer home. Others again acknowledged 
that they were sorry for it, and in this they were believed, though 
not in their reason (their ratio justificativa), namely, that it would, 
or ought, to induce [Wellington ?] to abandon Spain and recall 
our army to defend Ireland.” 
The battle of Leipsic was heralded similarly by extraordinarily 
perverse rumours of the defeat of the Allies. There is a 
curious story of Bonaparte taking infinite pains to do a good 
turn to some English friends who had been kind to him in his 
early days; they, in fact, requested him to try to trace the 
whereabouts of Mr. Bathurst, the story of whose mysterious 
disappearance in 1809 is well known, and has recently been 
discussed in the Morning Post. We find something engagingly 
silly in this incident of Bonaparte, which Madame de Staél 
related to Glenbervie :— 

“T called on her yesterday, and am to dine with her on Saturday 
to meet the Mackintoshes, who come to her for some days on Friday. 
She has desired me to carry Mercer with me, and he has just pro- 
mised togo. Hitherto they are not acquainted. Madame de Staél 
told Sir James Mackintosh the following anecdote of Buonaparte. 
When Livingstone, the late American Minister, was presented to 
him by Talleyrand, Buonaparte, wishing to make some common- 


“M 


understood French but very little, and besides, was very deaf. 
After Buonaparte had repeated the observation several times 
without being understood or heard, he said to Talleyrand, ‘ Allons, 
Mr. Talleyrand, expliquez lui ce que je viens de dire—vous en saves 
quelque chose,’” 

We must end with this peep at Wellington in the 
Peninsula :— 

“We met the Prince of Orange, and his son, who had come [as] 
messenger from Lord Wellington’s Army with the news of the 
Battle of Vittoria, at Park Place after we left Hampden. He told 
us that Lord Wellington’s old nurse always follows him on a mule. 
That he always wears white neck-clo[a]ths and that she washes 
them, and that she is always treated with great respect by the 
army.” 

We notice one mistake which even Mr. Sichel’s customary 
carefulness has somehow let pass. On p. 158 there is a 
description of Whitbread. In the introduction this descrip- 
tion is applied to Dr. Parr. 





ORNITHOLOGY.*® 

A COUPLE of new and magnificently expensive works on 
ornithology may be conveniently included in the same article. 
The one is intended for the general public interested in birds ; 
the other is for scientific students. The first of the twelve 
sections of The British Bird Book, edited by Mr. F. B. 
Kirkman, is of most attractive appearance, though a little 
unwieldy in shape. The complete work is to cost six guineas, 
and a book on British birds of this description is naturally 
expected to offer something to purchasers which they do not 
find in the many works already in the field. There are indeed 
several new features, some of which are excellent, whilst 
others, as we shall show, are open to serious objection. The 
various families have been divided among a staff of writers, 
and we see with satisfaction the well-known names of Mr. 
Bonhote, Mr. Pycraft, Miss Turner, and the Rev. F. C. R. 
Jourdain. Among the artists are Miss Winifred Austen, Mr. 
G. E. Lodge, Mr. H. Grénvold, and Mr. W. A. Seaby. So 
that the text and the illustrations ought not to lack anything 
that can be desired. There are to be two hundred coloured 
plates of different birds and numerous photographs, chiefly of 
nests. The coloured figures in the first section, we may say 
at once, are for the most part good, though not of superlative 
excellence. <A great point is made of the background, which 
shows the bird in a characteristic attitude with nataral sur- 
roundings. According to the usual custom, we have plates of 
the common birds, which every one knows, and not of the rare 
ones, which are difficult to identify; but these coloured plates, 
as we have said, are one of the good features of the book. 
Of the artists who have contributed to the first section, Mr. 
Seaby’s work pleases us most. Turning now to the text, a 
special feature is made of the mass of interesting observations 
that have been unearthed from English, and especially 
foreign, periodicals on the habits of our birds, To these 
works references are given in footnotes. In this first 
section the crows and the finches are included, and 
another special feature is made of the fact that each 
chapter is devoted to a family, and not, as is usual, to a 
species. The plan of the work is that it should consist of 
some fifty chapters dealing with separate families. These 
are to be followed by supplementary chapters on rare birds, 
on classification by Mr. Pycraft, migration by Mr. Bonhote, 
and bird photography by the editor. To each chapter are 
appended what are called “preliminary classified notes,” 
treating shortly of description, of distribution, of eggs and 
nest, of food, and the like. These notes are extremely well 
done, and great care has evidently been taken in compressing 
as many authentic facts as possible into a small compass. 
When we come to the succeeding chapter, where one writer 
is turned loose to treat of half-a-dozen or a dozen closely 
allied species in such order or want of order as he pleases, 
the inconvenience is great. So obvious must this fault be 
when the first section is examined, that possibly it may 
be avoided in the succeeding ones. Mr. Kirkman, 
who deals with the Corvidae, is perhaps conscious of 
this, for he goes so far as to make separate headings for the 
raven and the chough, though he lumps rook and jackdaw, 
jay and magpie, together as being birds of fairly similar 








* (1) The British Bird Book. Edited by F. B. Kirkman, B.A. Illustrated by 
200 Coloured Drawings and numerous Fhotegusshe. Section I. Complete in 
12 sections. London: T. C. and E. C, Jack. [10s. 6d. net.)——(2) Monograph 
of the Petrels (Order Tubinares). By Frederick Du Cane Godman, D.C.L., 
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habits. The muddle is complete when we reach Mr. Edmund 
Selous’s chapter on the finches, where one seeks with great 
difficulty among notes of exclamation, parentheses, and italics 
for what is wanted. Yet the chapter contains a mass of 
valuable and interesting matter. The search is not made easier 
by the painful eccentricities of Mr. Selous’s style: a sentence 
taken at random will illustrate this criticism. Mr. Selous is 
dealing (p. 136) with the notes and songs of the British 
finches :— 

“It would, as I conceive, make no very real or practical differ- 

ence, if, by some oversight or confusion, the items in the followin 
list were to be ascribed, uniformly, to the wrong species, but 
shall not, on this account, be less careful not to do so, though 
probably there would be as many for as against the new scheme : 
with which warning—for it should temper undue expectation—I 
will permit my ‘adventurous pen’ to ‘pursue’ not ‘things un- 
attempted yet’ certainly (far from it), but certainly as yet 
unachieved—which is almost as bold—‘ in prose or rhyme.’” 
It will be seen that these criticisms are directed chiefly to the 
form of the work and little to the accuracy of the matter. 
Taken as a whole, the illustrations (including those of the 
eggs of the crow family) make a fine and valuable book. The 
defects of the text are apparently due to a desire to seem 
original. Perhaps Mr. Selous will be restrained by his editor. 
The forthcoming sections might then be much improved. 

The fifth and last part of Dr. F. Du Cane Godman’s Mono- 
graph of the Petrels has appeared, and a work of which 
English ornithologists may well be proud is completed. The 
order Tubinares includes with the petrels the shearwaters, 
fulmars, and albatrosses. Rather more than one hundred 
and twenty species have been described, and of these 
one hundred and five are figured in the full-page plates 
which Mr. Keulemans has prepared for the work. Of 
these splendid quarto plates (which are hand-coloured by 
the late Dr. Bowdler Sharpe’s daughters) it is enough to 
say that the deservedly famous ornithological artist has 
never done any better work. The petrels are an extremely 
interesting and perplexing group of birds. In habits they are 
oceanic, and their distribution covers the whole world. They 
vary in size from the little black “ Mother Carey’s chicken” 
to the wandering albatross. They seldom come to land 
except to breed, and many are then crepuscular in their habits. 
All the species of the order Tubinares may be known by the 
grooves which divide the horny pieces of their bills and (as 
the name of the order implies) by their nostrils, which are 
prominent and tubular. Many, and perhaps all, species are 
in the habit of ejecting a stinking oily liquid from their 
mouths and nostrils, and this is one of their methods of 
defence. Much remains to be ascertained about the life and 
habits of the lesser-known species; but future students 
cannot be sufficiently grateful to those, like Dr. Godman, who, 
in the interests of a beloved branch of science and without 
thought of pecuniary profit, undertake works like the present 
monograph. An extremely interesting problem is dealt with 
by Mr. W. P. Pycraft in the chapter he contributes “On the 
Systematic Position of the Petrels.” He produces reasons, 
with which almost all ornithologists will now agree, for 
believing that the gulls and petrels are not allied orders. The 
gulls are specialised plovers. The petrels in most characters, 
except outward appearance, are closer to the pelicans and 
storks. It would be hard to find a more striking instance of 
homoplasy, or convergence produced by similar environment, 
than the case of the albatross and the gull. 





THE MATERIALS OF THE PAINTER’S CRAFT.* 
Dr. Laurie has produced a very valuable book. In it we 
have a survey of the methods of painting from the earliest 
times, the result of an examination not only of painting, but 
also of the very considerable number of ancient writings on 
the subject which have survived. Dr. Laurie’s qualifications 
are complete for writing such a book as the present one. Not 
only is he a distinguished chemist, but he is also concerned 
with the practical manufacture of colours for artists, and 
therefore knows his subject from the historic and theoretical 
point of view as well as from the practical side. In reading 
the inquiry into the superior permanency of old methods it is 
impossible not to be struck by the fact that modern science 
has chiefly been of use to the artist, not in making any dis- 
coveries of importance, but in helping to recover old procedures 
by_means of analysis and experiment. Indeed, it may be 


I 
said that the only discoveries of the chemist which have been 
of use to the artist are the production of a few : 
materials, such as cobalt, cadmium, and oxide of chromium, 
These replace the fugitive copper, orpiment, and Verdigria, 
colours of the past, with permanent paints. Dr. Laurie devotes 
a good deal of attention to the two important treatises o 
Theophilus and Cennino Cennini of the thirteenth and foy, 
teenth centuries, the latter being especially valuable as giving 
minute accounts of the practice of early Italian fresco ang 
tempera painting. But in some ways the most in i 
part of the work is the discussion of the origin and rise of jj. 
painting. We are inclined to agree with the author that the 
method of Van Eyck was not a new invention, but a culming. 
tion of atechnique. There is no doubt that the use of both 
oil and varnish-paint was known from very early times, though 
till towards the end of the fifteenth century egg-tempera held 
sway in Italy. So universal was the use of this medium jp 
that country that when the procedure of Van Eyck became 
known it was regarded as a new discovery. The exact nature 
of the medium of Van Eyck has been a matter of much con- 
troversy. The reasons given by Dr. Laurie as the results of 
his experiments seem convincing. He believes that the perfect 
condition of the works of Van Eyck is to be attributed to the 
colours being ground in a medium containing resin dissolved 
in oil. But he also believes that the way in which the colours 
were laid on had a great influence on their lasting power, 
It is a melancholy fact that modern art seems to demand 
effects which cannot be produced except by methods which 
fight against the permanency of the picture. 





FIVE CENTURIES OF ENGLISH VERSE®* 
Mr. Srespina makes a graceful answer to an imaginary 
question,—How can you dare to sit in judgment on all these 
poets? “I have not sat in judgment,” he says. “I have sat 
at their feet: I have told what I have learnt from them.” 
And he has manifestly learnt much. The result is a quite 
admirable book. We know of none which we would sooner 
put into the hands of a learner; we are sure that the more 
a reader knows of the subject, the more he will appreciate this 
exposition of it. It is a goodly company which Mr. Stebbing 
brings in review before us. “Seventy-one” is the number 
which he mentions in his preface. The index, which serves as 
an appendix to the second volume, contains ninety-one names, 
This difference of twenty is accounted for by what is one 
of the most pleasing chapters in the book, “ Unclassed.” As 
we turn over the forty pages which are given to these poetae 
minores, we are struck with the distinction of some of 
the names. Ralegh, Webster, Watts, Shenstone, Samuel 
Johnson, and Christina Rossetti are among them, and there 
are others unnamed, the unknown minstrels who made the 
ballads, such as “The Battle of Otterbourne,” “Sir Patrick 
Spens,” and “Helen of Kirconnell.” The harvest must be 
rich when the gleanings, if we may so call them, are 80 
precious. Weare no more disposed to sit in judgment on 
Mr. Stebbing than he is on the great singers whom he makes 
pass before us. If we cannot always accept his conclusions— 
the occasions of difference are very rare—we find that they 
are drawn from weighty reasons. And though he is never 
wanting in reverence, he is quite frank in dealing with conven- 
tional beliefs. Such a belief ranks Spenser with Shakespeare 
and Milton, as composing the first class, so to speak, of 
English poets. Does this correspond with any reality of 
practical appreciation? He is “honoured and unread.” 
Then there is Paradise Lost. Put this to the same practical 
test: ask how often it is read as compared with Comus and 
those fair twins, L’Allegro and Il Penseroso, and what will 
the candid answer be? Mr. Stebbing is especially admirable 
in dealing with this subject. And he speaks very much to 
the point when he says that “it was a choice between some- 
thing and nothing.” The Milton of the Commonwealth was 
separated by an impassable gulf from the Milton of earlier 
days. And the great poem, however disappointing and, so to 
speak, inaccessible, was “a pillar of fire, keeping alive the 
sacred instinct of inspired verse.” There is, we see, a curious 
error in the “Index of Poets,”—“Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
1691-1773,” should be “Samuel Johnson, 1709-1784.” In the 
year given for his death he was making the famous “ Tour in 
the Hebrides.” 





* The Materials of the Painter's Craft, By A, P, Laurie, London: T. N, 
Foulis, [5s, net.) 
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7HE NEW POEMS OF THOMAS TRAHERNE* 


Mr. Bett has discovered among the Burney MSS. in the 
British Museum a sheaf of poems by Traherne which contains 
slightly different versions of many of those in Mr. Dobell's 
collection, and thirty-eight which have never been published 
before. Mr. Bell has edited them, and added a careful and 
scholarly introduction, in which he argues with justice that 
Mr. Dobell has claimed for Traherne too high a place. He 
never attains such heights as Herbert, Crashaw, and Vaughan 
at their best, though perhaps he never sinks so low. We agree 
that his prose is finer than his poetry. “ Indeed, it is probably 
true to say that Traherne is not primarily 2 poet atall. His 
yerse is full of the material of poetry; it is continually pre- 
paring (so to say) to pass into poetry, and here and there for 
a few lines, sometimes for longer, it does so; but for the most 
it remains imperfectly fused ; the lyrical impulse is insufficient 
to convert the thought into the fine gold of poetry, and we get 
the impression rather of imaginative thought turned into 
verse than of a naturally poetic inspiration finding its 
inevitable expression.” That is well and justly said. Of the 
new poems, we like best “Christendom,” “On Christmas- 
Day,” “ Silence,” “Shadows in the Water,” and “ Walking.” 
A stanza from the first-named will show the curious ecstasy 
of enjoyment, the “ felicity ” which is Traherne’s chief note :— 
“ Beneath the lofty Trees 
I saw, of all Degrees, 
Folk calmly sitting in their doors ; while some 
Did standing with them kindly talk, 
Some smile, some sing, or what was done 
Observe, while others by did walk; 
They view’d the Boys 
And Girls, their Joys, 
The Streets adorning with their Angel-faces, 
Themselves diverting in those pleasant Places.” 


The book is finely printed and produced, with a pleasant 
affectation of archaism. 





WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY.t 


De. Noan WEBsTER published his Dictionary in 1827. It 
was in two quarto volumes, and contained ninety thousand 
words, a number considerably greater than any previous 
publication had reached. A second edition appeared in 1840, 
three years before his death. The next important issue 
belongs to the year 1864, followed in 1890 by one that bore 
the significant title of “International.” To the utility of this 
work the writer of this review can bear emphatic testimony 
founded on the continuous use of twenty years. It is encyclo- 
paedic in character beyond the wont of dictionaries in 
ordinary use, and he has very seldom, if ever, found it fail to 
give all that was wanted,—perhaps it would be more prudent 
to say all that could be reasonably expected, for an inquirer’s 
wants are apt to exceed necessary conditions of space. The 
volume now before us has every appearance of a great advance 
on its predecessors. It has a total of two thousand seven 
hundred pages as against two thousand three hundred, and 
of four hundred thousand words and phrases, more than 
quadrupling the original and doubling the “ International” 
issue. One obvious improvement is the separation of the 
more from the less important matter. Every page is in two 
sections, the upper giving in three columns words and phrases 
which may be described as practically in use, the other 
supplying in five columns, with smaller type, such as are more 
or less obsolete or out-of-the-way. An instance may be given 
from p.51. In the upper we find “Alaskan” as ordinarily 
used “ of or pertaining to Alaska and its inhabitants”; in the 
lower the same word occurs as “ indicating a foreign Protes- 
tant in England in the reign of Edward VI.,” a follower, it is 
probable, of John a Lasco, a Polish reformer. It is easy to see 
that this division may mean a considerable saving of time. The 
illustrations have been revised and increased in number. As 
tothe matter, much is new. Even in the ten years which 
have passed since the appearance of the supplement to the 
1890 edition not a few additions have been made to human 
thought and knowledge. “Pragmatism” may be taken as an 
example. 





* Traherne’s Poems of Felicity. Edited from the MS. by H.I. Bell, Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press. [5s. net.] 

t Webster’s New International Dictionary. Edited by W. H. Harris, LL.D., 
and P. Sturges Allen. London; G. Belland Sons. [£2 3s. 6d,—2£3 13s, 6d. net 
with Thumb Index.} 








NOVELS. 


THE PASSIONATE ELOPEMENT.* 


Onty a fortnight ago we noticed in this column Mr. Farnol’s 
genial fantasy of the Regency, The Broad Highway, and 
now comes Mr. Compton Mackenzie with The Passionate 
Elopement, which deals with the bucks and dandies of 
the previous reign. When we have said this, however, 
we have exhausted all the points of similarity between the 
two writers. In Mr. Farnol’s romance the hero deliberately 
exiles himself from high life and all its amenities, takes 
to the open road, and consorts by preference with tramps, 
outlaws, and rustics. What is more, the heroine, a reigning 
toast and lady of high rank, abdicates her sovereignty in 
order to live the simple life with the man of her choice. The 
results are charming, though we cannot help feeling that the 
author has transplanted twentieth-century types into a 
Georgian environment. Mr. Compton Mackenzie sedulously 
avoids all such concessions to modernity. He approaches his 
subject from the eighteenth century. There is not a trace of 
Borrow or Stevenson, or the new cult of vagabondage, caravans, 
or dwellers in tents. The country does not exist outside 
commons and high roads. The dramatis personae concerned 
are all “modish” people, or their retainers and parasites,— 
lackeys and abigails, innkeepers, chambermaids, ostlers, and 
highwaymen., And the better to emphasise the supreme 
artificiality of the life depicted, the central figure of the story 
is the autocrat of a watering-place,—Beau Ripple of Curtain 
Wells, who exercises a benevolent despotism over his court 
of valetudinarians and pleasure-seekers of both sexes and 
all ages. 

Strictly speaking, this is a novel without a hero, for the 
heroic qualities are ex hypothesi absent in characters whose 
life is governed by the “ petty decalogue of Mode.” But we 
have an elegant jeune premier in Mr. Charles Lovely, a young 
man of fashion and a literary dilettante who has won the good 
will of Beau Ripple, and is marked out as his successor. The 
love interest of the plot is centred in the rivalry between him 
and Mr. Francis Vernon for the hand of Miss Phyllida 
Courteen, only daughter of a vivacious widow. Vernon is an 
adventurer and a gamester, no longer in his first youth, a 
sinister figure who casts a spell on the affections of the 
ingenuous Phyllida, entangles her in a clandestine courtship, 
and ultimately persuades her to elope with him. In the pursuit 
of the fugitives one of the suitors for Phyllida’s own mother’s 
hand is shot dead, and Vernon himself is killed in a duel with 
Lovely, so that what begins as a comedy ends on a tragic note. 
But the real interest of the book does not reside in the plot 
or in the delineation of human passions. It is true that they 
escape occasionally from the trappings and millinery of 
an extremely artificial and sophisticated social system, and 
assert themselves with more or less of elemental energy. But 
it is the trappings and the millinery that really count, and in 
bringing them before us in all their elaborateness and 
absurdity Mr. Compton Mackenzie relies not merely on a 
careful study of the manners of the period, but on the 
command of a style excellently attuned to the matter in 
hand. There is a touch of preciosity, perhaps, in his resort 
to archaic spelling, and his eccentric nomenclature borders on 
caricature. The contrast of refinement and grossness, though 
true to the life of the period, is emphasised with an over- 
liberal sprinkling of oaths and coarse language, and Mr. 
Mackenzie's taste is not above reproach, though the main 
moral of his story is sound enough. As an essay in literary 
bravura the book is quite remarkable, and the occasional 
verses attributed to Mr. Lovely show that Mr. Mackenzie 
has practised the advice of one of his characters—to write 
poetry in order to improve his prose—with excellent results 
for both, 





Lost Endeavour. By John Masefield. (T. Nelson and Sons. 
2s. net.) —This is a seventeenth-century story of the kidnapping 
of an English man and boy at Deptford and their being sold for 
slaves in Virginia. The book is full of adventures, and contains 
accounts of the heroes becoming pirates, of their encounters with 
Indians and with Revenue officers, and many other exciting events. 
Unfortunately it is written on a rather muddled plan, and the 
reader will find it difficult to keep his attention fixed and to make 








* The on Elopement. By Compton Mackenzi London: Martin 
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out exactly what the characters are about at any particular 
moment. The novel is too like a technical treatise; that is, it 
contains too much fact for the mental digestion of the reader, and 
there is no point at which he is allowed to become acquainted 
with or interested in any of the characters. It also suffers from 
being told by two characters in the first person, so that any 
little interest which may have been aroused in the first part 
of the book is entirely lost when the second part begins. This is 
of course a common mode of telling stories, but it always 
subjects the reader to cold douches of the indifference incidental 
toa newbeginning. Except, therefore, in the hands of a master 
of the art, it is not a plan which makes for success in fiction. 

A Little Cloud of Dust. By Hugh Naybard. (The Century 
Press. 6s.)—This is “a novel with a purpose,” and its purpose 
is to draw attention to the extreme state of unrest in India, and, 
as @ side-issue, to abuse all Radicals and to have a good hit at 
Germany. Whilst the first two aims are quite legitimate, since it 
is perfectly allowable for any one to point out what he believes 
to be the mistakes of his own nation, international courtesy 
should have prevented the publication of chapters like the last 
in the book. Stories of an armed conflict between ourselves and 
a friendly nation had much better be avoided. 


Beapasie Novets.—Martin the Mummer. By Dorothy Margaret 
Stuart. (Constable and Co. 6s.)—A tale of France in the 
fifteenth century,—over-long, it seems to us, with its five hundred 
and seventeen closely printed pages; but a reader may like what 
displeases a critic——Anne Killigrew. By Duncan Stuart. (James 
Clarke and Co. 6s.)—The complications of the plot are somewhat 
strange, but the story has considerable merit.——The Heart of @ 
Maid. By Charles Garvice. (Hodder and Stoughton. 63.)—A 
good story; at its best, perhaps, when the scene is laid in India. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


——_—>—— 


[Under this heading we notice such Books ef the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 


Spenser’s Minor Poems. Edited by Ernest de Sélincourt. (The 
Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. net.)—This volume is a companion to 
Mr. J. C. Smith’s edition of “The Faerie Queene,” and has been 
regulated by the same principles. Various typographical pecu- 
liarities, as “ whé” for “when,” have been discarded, but the text, 
generally, of the editions published in the poet’s lifetime has been 
followed, or when a change has been made this has been recorded 
in the footnotes. “The Shepheard’s Calendar,” as Spenser’s 
earliest publication, may be taken as an example. It appeared 
for the first time in 1578; four other editions were published 
(i.e., in 1581, 1589, 1591, and 1597). These are quoted by Mr. de 
Sélincourt as Q1, Q2, &c. The first seems to have received the 
attention of the author, helped by “ E. K.,” if “ E. K.,” who writes 
the introductory epistle, was a real person. In 1580 Spenser went 
to Ireland, and it is no surprise to find that Q2 and its successors 
owed very little or nothing to his supervision. They corrected 
a few errors, reproduced many, and introduced some of their 
own invention, in some cases making conjectures which a 
reference to Ql would have rendered unnecessary. “Com- 
plaints” appeared in 1591. It contained “The Ruines of Time” 
and eight other poems, among them a translation of Virgil’s (?) 
“Culex,” apparently an early production, as it is described as 
“long since dedicated” to the “Earle of Leicester late deceased ” 
(Leicester died in 1588). In the same year appeared “ Daphnaida,” 
an elegy on the death of tho “most noble and virtuous Douglas 
Howard,” “wife of Arthure Gorges Esq.” “Colin Clout’s Come 
Home Again” bears the date of 1595. With this were included 
« Astrophel” (the elegy on Sir Philip Sidney) and other poems on 
the same subject. ‘“ Amoretti and Epithalamion,” described as 
“written not long since by Edmunde Spenser,” belongs to the 
same year, as do “Foure Hymnes” and “ Prothalamion ” (an ode 
on the marriage of two daughters of Lord Worcester). A mis- 
cellaneous collection of other poems completes the volume. It 
should be mentioned that “The Faerie Queene” and the greater 
part of the minor poems were published in 1611 in folio shape. 
We have given a general sketch of the apparatus criticus which 
Mr. do Sélincourt has used; his indefatigable industry in dealing 
with it is worthy of all praise. The poet has had full justice done 
te him—so far as human wit can do it—in this presentation to the 
world of his works as he really wrote them. 


With Stevenson in Samoa. By H.J. Moors. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
5s. net.)—Mr. Moors is a very plain-spoken person indeed. His 
admiration for Stevenson is great, but it is not indiscriminate. 
As for those who had to do, in various capacities, with Stevenson, 
he does not admire them at all. The collaborations, for instance, 
he considers to have been failures. On the relations between 





a 
his hero and certain officials he grows very indignant, and he 
has also a very low opinion of the management of Samoan 
affairs,—not the present management, it must be understood, for 
of this he speaks in terms of high praise. But these are things 
of secondary importance: the merit of the book is that it is , 
definite help in understanding “R. L. S.’s” character. Therg 
were, as he puts it, “two Stevensons,” and one of the two was q 
somewhat unreasonable being. In the matter of house-building 
for instance, he seems to have had the wildest ideas. He proposed 
to erect a house which could not have cost less than £4,000, But, 
on the whole, we finish Mr. Moors’s book with a conviction that 
there was a Stevenson who was a very admirable person indeed, 
To the Samoan people, Tusitala, as he was called, was almost 
an idol. There is something very pathetic in the story of how 
they worshipped him, from the time when they first knew him down 
to the day when they carried his body to its last resting-place on 
the Vaea mountain. 


The Garland of Childhood. Compiled by Percy Withers. (Grant 
Richards. 4s. net.)\—Here we have yet another anthology, 
intended, it should be said, not so much for children—some 
pieces would be certainly above any child’s head—as for “lovers 
of children.” If any reasonable proportion of this class should 
accept the invitation, Mr. Withers and his publisher should do 
well, nor indeed would such success be undeserved. This is a 
very pretty book; the compiler has sought far and wide for his 
materials, and chosen, on the whole, very well. We are glad in 
particular that he put in Isaac Watts’s “Cradle Hymn.” It is 
quite admirable in its way. 


In the “Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis” (The 
Clarendon Press, 3s. 6d. paper, 4s. cloth) we have Cornelii Taciti 
Historiarum Liber, Recognovit C. D. Fisher. The criticism of the 
text is in no sense easy, for the apparatus is of the smallest. Mr, 
Fisher’s method is best put in his own words :—“ Ego quidem 
recentiorum omnium exemplum secutus Medicei auctoritatem 
semper pro summa feci, et quidem plurimis locis contra Halmium 
revocavi. Librum ipsum inspexi Florentiac, photographice 
depictum semper mecum habui.” Of course there are difficulties 
when an editor is dependent on a single codex, but Mr. Fisher is 
quite capable of dealing with them. 


A Good Fight. By Charles Reade. With Introduction by 
Andrew Lang. (H. Frowde. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is described as 
“the original version of ‘The Cloister and the Hearth,” and Mr. 
Lang tells us how it came into being. It appeared as a serial 
tale in Once a Week, started, it will be remembered, by Messrs, 
Bradbury and Evans when Dickens quarrelled with them. 
Apparently it came to an end sooner than had been arranged, 
for there was no tale ready to follow it. Later on Reade included 
the greater part of it in his famous novel. Both purport to tell 
the story of Erasmus’s parents; but they do not tell the same 
story. It is a pleasure to have this book, and the pleasure 
is not a little increased by the reproduction of Charles Keene's 
admirable illustrations. 


Manual of Library Bookbinding. By H. T. Coutts and G. A. 
Stephen. (Libraco, Ltd., London. 7s, 6d. net.)—This deals with a 
technical subject of considerable importance. It has to do with 
other things besides binding,—with the quality of book paper, for 
instance, which has been suffering great deterioration. Not only is 
the quality of the paper important, but the way of using it also. The 
grain should be across the page. Two-thirds of the English books 
examined were so arranged, but only one-seventh of the American. 
Cotton, flax, and hemp are the best material; wood-pulp is the 
worst. This book is intended for the use of libraries; but the 
private consumer may probably learn something from it. 


Art Prices Current. Vol. III. (Fine Art Trade Journal. 10s. 6d.) 
—tThis is a catalogue of pictures, drawings, and engravings sold 
between November 27th, 1909, and July 13th, 1910. As might be 
expected, it exhibits some curious vicissitudes. Five pictures by 
George Lance, a celebrated fruit and flower painter about the 
middle of the last century, fetched £63, a price which would not 


have secured the smallest of them fifty years ago. One by 
G. Frith (24} in. x 20 in.) fetched £8 8s., another (9}in. X 8} in.) 
£3 13s. 6d., a third, just a little larger, £4 8s., and a fourth 
(16} in. X 11} in.) £4 14s. 6d. On the other hand, “Claude Duval,” 
by the same artist, a large picture (22) in. x 60 in.), brought in 
£651. An early Turner (1821) was sold for £1,176. The measure- 
ments are 19in. X 20}in. There is abundance of interesting 
matter; could it not be printed in better type ? 


We have received Vols. V. and VI. of the “Centenary Bio- 
graphical Edition of Thackeray’s Works” (Smith, Elder, and 
Co., 6s. net per vol.) Vol. V. contains The Yellowplush Papers, 
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with some minor works; Vol. VI., The Hoggarty Diamond, Major 


Gahagan, and From Cornhill to Cairo. We would remind our 
readers that this is a biographical edition, brought out under the 

‘sion of Lady Ritchie, the novelist’s daughter. Thackeray 
forbade the publication of a regular biography. ; This, thanks 
to the filial piety of his daughter, showing itself in a series of 
interesting recollections, is an excellent substitute. The abundant 
supply of illustrations from Thackeray's own pencil—never did 
a man do more characteristic work in this way—helps largely. 
Altogether, we get @ vory vivid idea of the man at work. The 
edition is to be completed by the monthly publication of two 
volumes. The last are to appear in October next, making up 
the number to twenty-six. February and October are to have 
extra volumes.——We have also received Vol. XXIII. of the 
«Memorial Edition of the Works of George Meredith ” (Constable 
and Co., 7s. 6d. net), containing Miscellaneous Prose Writings. 








[*.* Eeratom.—lIn the notice of the book, “A Corner of Spain,” 
in the last number of the Spectator, the name of the author is 
given as William Wood. It should be Walter Wood. ] 
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(W.), The Licensing (Consolidation) Act, 1910, and the ee 
Msn GUO. .0-02-20-+0-c0-eccceresreorners-seccessercereuse .... (Sweet & Maxwell) ne 
Alexander (E.), The Essence of Life, cr 8vo . 

‘Ansell (F. J.) and Frapie (¥. R.), The Art of the 
(Bell) net 

(Bell) net 
ssseeeeee-(Chapman & Hall) 
ne 
cesses. Methuen) 


Atkinson (G. F.), Botany for High Schools, er 8vo 
Audoux (M.), Marie-Clatre, Cr 8V0 ..........cs:ceceeeeee 
Bleachley (H.), A Gentleman of the Road, cr 8vo .. 
Bowen (M.), Defender of the Faith, cr 8vo 6/0 
Bord (M. 8.), The Fortunate Isles, 8vo (Methuen) net 12/6 
Cohu (J. B.), St. Paul in the Light of Modern Research ...(E. Arnold) net 5/0 
Coke (D.), Wilson's, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Curlewis (H. R.) and Edwards (D. 8.), Law of Prohibition at Common Law 

and under the Justices Acts, 8vo (Sweet & Maxwell) net 35/0 
Curties (H.), A Queen's Error, cr 8vo (F. V. White) 6/0 
Evans (E.), The Model Accompaniment of Plain Gant, er 8vo ‘Grit net 3/6 
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Evans (J. C.), Physico-Chemical Tables, Vol, IT., C. Griffin) net 36/0 
Fairclough (M. A.), The Ideal Cookery Book, 4to (Routledge) net 25/0 
Field (C.), Dictionary of Oriental Quotations: Arabic and Persian, cr 8vo 

(Sonnenschein) 7/6 
Finck (H. T.), Masseret and his Operas, er 8V0 ........+++ widemenseend ( e) net 5/0 
Fite (W.), Individualism, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 6/6 
Fogazzaro (A.), Leila, er 8vo..... liodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Fraser (Mrs. H.), A Diplomatis e in Many Lands, 2 vols. 8vo 


(Hutchinson) net 24/0 
Gib (C.), Vocal Science and Art, er 8vo Reeves) 3/6 
Goldring (M.), The Downsman, cr 8vo 
Golovine (Countess), Memoirs, 2 vols. 8vo ... 
Graham (W.), The Needlewoman, er BVO _ ..........cccsseeesee-2+- 
Grant (M. H.), The Makers of Black Basaltes, 4to (cw. 
Granville (C.), Some Neighbours, cr 8vo C. W. Daniel) 
Gunn (M. J.), Print Restoration and Picture Cleaning, 8vo (L. U. Gill) net 
Haddon (K.), Cats’ Cradles from Many ds, cr 8vo ...... (Longmans) net 
Harper (F.), A Broken Altar, and other Sermonettes, er 8vo...(Nisbet) net 
Hill (J. A.), New Evidences in Psychical Research, cr 8vo...(W. Rider) net 
Holmes (E. E.), Prayer and Practice, er 8vo .............+.-.+...(Longmans) net 
Hubbard (T. O.) and others, The Aeroplane, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 
(R. W.), The New Europe, 1789-1889, 8vo (Constable) net 8/6 
an (Mrs. C.), The House of Bli¢ht, cr 8vo (Everett) 6/0 
Kershaw (G. B.), Modern Methods of Sewage Purification...(C. Griffin) net 21/0 
Kneller (K. A.), Christianity and the Leaders of Modern Science, cr 8ro 
(Herder) net 6/0 
Karella (H.), Cesare Lombroso: a Modern Man of Science ...(Rebman) net 4/6 
lanteri (E.), Modelling, Vol. ILI., 4to (Char & Hall) net 15/0 
Leake (A. H.), Now and Then, cr 8vo .... evesveeee-( Marshall Bros.) 7/6 
letters from Fleet Street, cr 8vo -...(F. Palmer) net 5/0 
Little (M.), A Woman on the Threshold, er 8vo ... (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Lluellyn (B.), The Imperfect Branch, cr 8vo .Secker) 6/0 
Lioyd (J. E.), A History of Wales from the Earliest Times to the 
Edwardian Conquest, 2 vols. 8vo. (Longmans) net 21/0 
McCoy (N. P.), The Gold Makers, cr 8vo (F. V. White) 6/0 
Macmahon (E.), The Straits of Poverty, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
Macmillan (H. F.), Handbook of Tropical Gardening and Planting, with 
ial Reference to Ceylon, 8vo . : seoeee--(Dulan) net 10/6 
itland (J. A. F.), Brahms, 8vo (Methuen) net 7/6 
ij 4 and the Behaviour of Organisms (Chapman & Hall) net 10/6 
), ch Railways, 8vo (Smith & Elder) net 3/6 
(W. E.), The Stone Age in North America, 2 vols. 4to 
(Constable) net 31/6 
Morris (J. E.) and Jordan (H.), Introduction to the Study of Local 
History and Antiquities, cr 8vo (Routledge) net 4/6 
Norman (C. B.), Battle Honours of the British Army, 8vo...(J. Murray) net 15/0 
North (L.), Impatient Griselda, cr 8VO ........:c0ssseereeeeeeeessereeses (M. Secker) 6/0 
Owen (H.), Ship Economics, 8vo ..(G. oe net 4/6 
Pain (B.), Here and Hereafter, cr 8vo . (Methuen) 6/0 
Pre-Powder, by Circuit Tramp, cr 8vo .... ...(J. Murray) net 6/0 
Renton (A. W.) and Phillimore (G. G.), The Comparative Law of Marriage 
and Divorce, 8vo (Sweet & Maxwell) 
Roberts (H.), The Beginner’s Book of Gardening, er 8vo (Lane) net 
Séincourt (H. De), A Fair House, cr 8vo (Lane) 
Severs (E.), Some Noble Souls, cr 8vo pphical Pub. Soc.) net 
Sladen (D.), Oriental Cairo, 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) net 
(J. H.), In a Wonderful Order, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
(J.), A Household Saint, cr 8vo (Long) 
lor (G. R. S.), M: Wollstonecraft, 8vo +». (M, Secker) net 
Terry (C. S.), A Short History of Europe, cr 8vo (Routledge) net 
Thayer (J. A.), Getting On: the Confessions of a Publisher (T. W. Laurie) 
Toynbee (J. and A.), Reminiscences and Letters, cr 8vo(H.J. Glaisher) net 2 
Treat (P.), The Vow, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Vaughan (T. H.), The Gates of the Past, cr 8vo Long) 
Virzi (T.), Raphael and the Portrait of Andrea Turini, er 8vo ...(Nutt) net 
Wild (I.), Zoé the Dancer, cr 8vo Lane 
@kinson (S.), Hannibal’s March through the Alps (Clarendon Press) net 




















LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 


FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London 





THE 


SPELL OF HELLAS. 


A Select Conducted Tour leaves London on 
TUESDAY, APRIL 4th, 1911, vid Dover and Calais, 
occupying 25 days, for 


GREECE, 


Visiting Paris, Marseilles, Naples, Pireus, Athens, 
Eleusis, Marathon, Itea, Delphi, Patras, Olympia, 
Old Corinth, Acro Corinth, Nauplia, 


RUINS OF MYCENZ, ARGOS, and TIRYNS, &c. 


Inctusivs Fare =< -«- £60 - Frest Crass Torovenovut. 


*.* Write for Illustrated Booklet, No. 22, post-free. 


COOK and SON, 
LONDON. 


THOS. 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, 


ROWLAND’S 
MACAS SAR OTEL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes, and 
Restores 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the Hair gets dry, 
thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared ina 
GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, and ROWLANDS, 67 Hatton Garden, 
London. 


ACCIDENTS oF att kINDs, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, THIRD PARTY, MOTOR CAR, 
LIFT, BURGLARY, GLASS AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


the Shares of which are vested in the NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE CO. Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, 
Paid up, £200,000. Ciaims paid, over £6,000,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 











HOME MISSIONS 


(Additional Curates Socicty). 


The contributions received in 1910 were 
£47,102, as against £52,479 in 1909. The 
diminution of income by £5,000 is very 
unfortunate, in view of the larger number of 
men now being admitted to Holy Orders and 
the increased number who have recently 
accepted curacies in the poor parishes assisted 
by the A.O.S. A gentleman has promised to 
give £500 during 1911 in the hope of averting 
a reduction of grants. Other gifts have also 
been offered (two of £100, five of £50, two of 
£30, two of £25, and two of £20) with the 
same object in view. 


A.C.S. OFFICE: 14 GREAT SMITH STREET, WESTMINSTER. 





By Special Appointment 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE 


Established almost a century ago 
for the purpose of supplying the 
very best Izish Linens direct to 
the best families in the Kingdom. 
This Firm has maintained an un- 
blemished reputation, and to-day 
has a world-wide clientéle, 


May we send you our Price Lists and Samples? 
Address—20 B, BELFAST, Irciand 
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ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 


Chairman: 


LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


Right Hon. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing Investments at @ 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss, 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may had on application to any of the 
Company’s Offices or Ageuts, Applications for Agencies invited. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition, The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 


any Compasses. 

EW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CoO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
G1 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, £.C. 





BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING 








ANCOUVER FINANCIAL CORPORATION, LTD. 


The Corporation is prepared to receive a limited amount for Investment on 
First Mortgage in Canada; guaranteed if desired. 

Interest from 6 to 8 per cent. 

For particulars apply toe YOUNG and FALCONER, W.S., 15 Rutland Street, 
Edinburgh. 














APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


AMBRIDGESHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 


The Governors will shortly proceed to the appointment of a Head-Mistress, 
who will be required to take up her duties at the beginning of next session, in 
a. 1911. 

he salary will be: Fixed, £150 a year commencing, also a capitation grant at 
the rate of £1 a year for each of the first hundred girls, and 10s, a year for each 
girl over and above the first hundred. (The number of girls attending the 
School last term was 267.) 

Candidates must be graduates of a University in the United Kingdom, or 
have such other equivalent qualifications as may tL. approved by the Education 
Committee and the Board of Education, Intending candidates should apply to 
the undersigned for a copy of the Scheme, a Prospectus of the School, and 
forms of application. 

Applications must be sent in not later than Monday, March 13th, 1911, Can- 
vassing will be deemed a disqualification. 

AUSTIN KEEN, M.A., 


Education Secretary. 
Cambridge, January 20th, 1911, 





C= OF BRADFORD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 


The above-named Committee invite applications for the post of Director of 
Education from gentlemen holding University or equivalent qualifications. 

Commencing salary £800 per year, advancing, at the discretion of the Com- 
mittee, to £1,000 per year. 

The applications, stating age, qualifications, and practical experience, with 
three recent testimonials, endorsed ‘‘ Director,’’ to be sent to the undersigned 
on or Lefore the llth proximo. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be a disqualification. 

THO. GARBUTT, 
Secretary of the Committee. 
Education Dept., Town Hall, Bradford, 
10th January, 1911. 


(OSs Wass EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
TRURO COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


WANTED in May next — 
(1) A SCIENCE M18: ESS. 
(2) A MISTRESS to teach FRENCH and some ENGLISH. 
(3) A MISTRESS to teach GEOGRAPHY on modern lines, and some 
MATHEMATICs. 

Games essential, training desirable. The salary in one case is £120, rising to 
£1060, and in the other two cases £100, rising to £140. A higher initial sa 
may be paid toa specially suitable candidate.—Apply on or before 8th Marc 
to the HEAD-MISTRESS, County School for Girls, Truro, 

Siet January, 1911. 


UDLOW HIGH SCHOOL, SHROPSHIRE.—WANTED, 
4 after Easter, SCIENCE MISTRESS. Special subjects :—Elemen' 
Science, Botany, Nature Study, Hygiene. Experience in High School an 
Degree or equivalent essential. Salary according to scale.—Applications, with 
photographs and copies of testimonials, to Miss WINDSOR, before Feb. 13th, 











it, 
as PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 
~ STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 


ARE PREPARED TO FACILITATE THE ENTRY OF A LIMITED 
NUMBER OF YOUNG GENTLEMEN INTO THEIR SEA 
SERVICE AS EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 
by passing them through a 
ZRELIMINARY TRAINING 
in the 
THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
(H.MLS. ‘WORCESTER,’ GREENHITHE, KENT) 
on favourable conditions, 


The Company will, in the case of Candidates who may be selected 
under this arrangement, contribute a moiety, equal to 32} guineas per 
annum, of the ‘Worcester’ fees during a period not exceeding three 
years. 

The Cadets thus appointed will, subsequent to their training on board the 
‘Worcester,’ and with a view to qualifying for employment as Junior Officors 
in the Company’s service, serve three years’ apprenticeship in sailing vessels 
to be selected by their parents—the Company, if the vessels so selected have 
their approval, paying half the premium. 

Candidates must be, approximately, 15 years of age, and must pass Pre. 
liminary Examinations (which will be held about the 23rd March) to show 
that they are, for their age, sufficiently instructed and in perfect health, 

Form of application may be obtained by addressing 

THE SECRETARY, 
P. & O. COMPANY, 
122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C, 


COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
REGISTRAR, 





uU™ VERSITY 
APPOINTMENT OF 


The Council of University College, Nottingham, invite applications for the 
position of Registrar. The duties will be those usually appertaining to the 
position of Registrar of a University College, and the Gentleman appointed 
will be expected to perform all the Secretarial duties connected with the 
College, and such other work of a similar character as may be assigned to him 
by the Council, Salary, £250 per annum. 

Applications must be received not later than Saturday, February 18th, and 
shontd be addressed to J. A. H. GREEN, Honorary Secretary, Guildhall, 
Nottingham. 


BRABLAKE SCHOOL, COVENTRY. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will be VACANT after the end of 
next Summer Term. The School is an Endowed Secondary School for Boys, 
under inspection by the Board of Education. The Head-Master must be under 
45 years of age, anda Graduate of an English University. Salary £45), rising 
by two yearly increments to £500, with house, rates, light, and coal.—Further 
information and instructions as to application may be obtained from the 
CLERK to the GOVERNORS, General Charities Office, Coventry. 

ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S SCHOOLS, 

The SCHOOL GOVERNORS of the Haberdashers’ Aske’s Hatcham Boys’ 
School INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD-MASTER, to take 
office, if possible, in April next. He must be a graduate of some University 
within the British Empire. 

The salary offered is £600 per annum, 

No residence provided. 

ts for pension will be made, 


rrang fo 

Personal —— disqualify. 

Applications must be sent on or before Saturday, 11th February, 1911. 
Forms of application and further particulars can be obtained from RB. J. 


ELLIS, Aske’s Hatcham School, Jerningham Road, New Cross, 8.E. 
OROUGH OF HORNSEY. 
SECRETARY FOR EDUCATION. 


Applications are invited for the appointment of Secretary for Education to 
the Town Council, at a commencing salary of £350 a year, rising by annual 
increments of £25 to a maximum salary of £500 a year. ‘The gentleman 
appointed will bave the oversight and direction of the work of the Council's 
Education Department, and must p such inistrative and educatior 
experience as will enable him to act not only as Secretary to the Education 
Committee, but also as Gencral Inspector of the Schools maintained by the 
Council.—Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, and accom- 
panied by copies of not more than four testimonials, should be sent to the 
undersigned not later than the 14th February, 1911. Y 
Canvassing the members of the Council, or of the Education Committee, will 
regard 


ed isqualificati 
asa disqualification. |) ww, LUDFORD FREEMAN, 
Secretary for Education, 














206 Stapleton Hall Road, 
Stroud Green, N. 
30th January, 1911. 


rP\HE GOVERNORS of the GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
NEWPORT, ESSEX, INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of 
HEAD-MASTER of the School as from September next. It is proposed to 
give an Agricultural or Rural bias to the curriculum and teaching. — The Head- 
Master will be required to teach the Science subjects of the curriculum, 
training and experience to give the desired bias to his 
e must be a Graduate of a University. The Salary is £250 Lj 
with a house and allowances. There is accommodation for 
Boarders.—Applications, with copies of not more than 3 recent Testimonials, 
to be sent on or before Wednesday, the 22nd February, 1911, to Mr. C. 8. D. 
WADE, of Saffron Walden, Essex, the Clerk to the Governors, from whom 
Prospectus and other particulars can be obtained. 


ADY SECRETARY SEEKS RE-ENGAGEMENT; 
_4 Literary or Journalistic Post preferred. Cambri Honours Graduate 
(Historical Tripos). French Correspondence, Shorthand (100 words s ne, 
Typewritin, (60 words a minute). Experienced in newspaper work. Mt 
in or near London, and non-resident.—Box 456, The Spectator, 1 W: 
Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES im their Commercial Departments for s FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of ducation and No premin 
y by letter 
am, 





he must be — b: 


teaching. 
annum, 











required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—A) only to ‘he 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birm' 
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NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
Ki" Works for Gentleman’s Son . teen. Premium. ban Pye | 
Personal supervision of M.Inst.C. Position after e of 

ear red Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 





| pn Neng 
IVIL ENGINEERING.—To Parents and Guardians. 
A VACANCY exists in the country offices of a well-known M.Inst.C.E. 
years’ course course (12 months in Railway Workshops). Premium uired. 
Resident Pu i] preferred.— Address, Box 455, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street. 
Strand, ion, W.C. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE AFTERNOON LECTURES, 
48-45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
PUBLIC LECTUBES UPON HISTORY AND ART. 


ve Lectures will be given by Professor J. A. CRAMB, M.A., 
Coa LEON oy pn on successive WEDNESDAYS, beginning 


1 at 3 
wee ee Lectures : “NAPOLEON AND THE PRESENT AGE.” 


Rayer: Lectures will be given by Professor A. W. RIMINGTON, 
A.B.E., spon Ate, wah ee eT et en alternate 
FRID. FPTER - hy 27ru, a .m. 
maby Apiracture on Friday, FEBRUARY lors: “SOME OF THE 
qu TIES WHICH ARE CHARACTERISTIC OF GREAT ART.” 
Tickets for each Course, l5s., or Single Lecture, 3s, 6d., may be obtained from 


the Ass Assistant. - Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Thien erent 
YORK PLACE. "BAKER STREET, W. 


M. J. M.A. 
COURSE OF NTIFIC INSTHUCTION IN HYGIENE, 
Recognised by the Sanitary I t Board. 
The Course is designed to furnish Rrcictne f a = Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 

















HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
the Board of Education, by the ae 


University De for 
the a = 
Principal: Miss | CATH RI . DODD, M.A. 
in EB Mane chest niversity). 

Students are -— 1 pared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the fae ge ‘Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There is a Fund, 


) OYALSCHOOL forNAVALand MARINE OFFICERS’ 
DAUGHTERS, ST. MARGARET'S, TWICKENHAM. 
UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. Principal: Miss H. G. STONE, B.A. 
Pupils elected by the Subscribers spay only £12 a year fora thorough modern 
education, including deo. ey for annual election to be sent 
in before April 20th. Daughters of Officers in more affluent circumstances 
admitted at intermediate rates (£20-£50). Granddaughters of Officers and 
Lm red of Officers of the Royal Indian Marine and R.N.RB. eligible for 
mission. 
Twenty-four Scholarships ing from £5 to £20 awarded annually.— 
Prospectus, &c., can be obtained from the SECRETARY at the School. 




















DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
cain for the Universities ; Annual Scholarships, 
IMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTME ENT. 
BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the Schoo 
Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A 
Birmingham. 
INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School; 
perfect sanitation, Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Lo tg a Oxford an 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and eomens Visiting Masters.—lllustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES "BOOTH. 


1. 
» 109 Colmore Row, 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


T, MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H, L, POWEL 
(ate Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leet, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training Co! 
Q) TRAINING COLLEGE for Sec watew Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Rae iplomas, and the Certificates 
of the Nationa] Froebel Unio 
SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
:- STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
. . SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. eZ ° 
few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 
OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President —Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medica] Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute. 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Ph: ical 
Education, The a 3 Lay -British and Swedish Educatio and 
Medical Gymnastics, ssage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &c. 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students, 

EALTH STU DENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students. Special courses of 
Beneficial Exercises are arranged for them, and any of the subjects included 
in the College Course are optional. Finishing Lessons can also be arranged 
for in Educational Subjects, References itted to Lord Kinnaird, Right 
Hon, Viscount Gladstone, the a and v. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further 
particulars from the se 

G's SW EDISH SYST 
HE BEDFORD ‘PHY SICAL TRAINING COLLEG 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. = 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnasties on the Swedish System, M. , Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ennis, _ &e. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great ad vantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Mini isters’ Daughte Ts, —For Pr: yspectus apply PRINCIPAL, 














ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C. G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds. —For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY— 

Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron. Fine 
school and house buildings; l4acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
and bracing. Three Sch< olarships, Separate Preparatory School. 


St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in saan: four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on the brac ing Suffolk | coast 


ELSIZE SCHOOL, 34 Belsize Park Gardens, HAMP- 
STEAD, N.W.—Boarding School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Healthy situation ; garden, games, tennis, &c. Large Swedish gymnasium. 
Sound edueation. Modern methods. Great attention paid to E Special 
advantages in Modern Languages. Music & Art.— Prospectus apply PRINC. RINCIPAL. 


‘HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 

SCHOOL POR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificent 

sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 

of pupils. Games and outdoor exercises. Moderate fees. Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS. 


T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. —Thorough 
\) Education given to Gentlemen's Daughte ith Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Princ ipal, Miss BISHOP. —For Terms, informa- 
tion ecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
23 Havelock oad. Hastings. 


























AF. FINISHING SCHOOL of high otanding, wishing to 
keep up its educational as well as social repute, OFFERS a SCHOLAR- 
SHIP of £00 per annum towards school fees to one or two girls of good family 
Wishing to specialise either in University examinations, music, or painting.— 
META,” care R. W atson, 6 Bouverie Street, B.C. 


(UrDooR, LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW. 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
Greenhouses. MARAICHER 





(Gold Medalist ta. S.E 1 
SYSTEM. ae xam., a ay here.) 
LILY HUGHEsS- -JONES, S Copentring Class 


Fruit Preserving.— Principal : 
Class Certificates. See Prospectus, 








NDOWED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SKIPTON, YORKSHIRE, 
BOAEDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Head-Mistress: Miss BROADBENT (Cambeiion, Historical Tripos, 
M.A.Dublin (late of Newnham College).— — may be obtained on 
application to the SECRETARY, at the Schoo 





ANSDOWNE HOU SE, LYNDHURST GA (RDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W _—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 

iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils _ for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
sequined. ealthy situation, _ Tennis, hockey, &e. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Borrding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 








T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD., 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 

extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress—Miss 

WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistrees at St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews). 


Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
_ Prospectus on application to HEAD- MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


UEENWO OD, TI 











EASTBOURN E.-- 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 
Co. ).—First-rate Modern Education for the Danghters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Summer Term begins May 4th. 
Next vacancies in September, 





HASLE EMERE—A LADY can RECEIVE ONE 
BOARDER, or TWO sharing a room, into her home. Charming 
situation on high ground. £1 le. or £3 3s. a week.—Box 457, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











TAMMERING } PERMANENTLY © CURED 

by Self-Curet Stammerer.—Write for Booklet of particulars and 

testimonials, post-frie from Mr A. C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court 
Mansions, London, W.C. Established 1905, 


‘(TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES PA 
STAMMERER,” post-fre.— B. BEASLEY, Dept. O., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, 2, Brondesbury, N.W. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND “COLLEGES. 
UXTON COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 


1,000 feet above sea level. Suits delicate and healthy boys. Classical and 
Modern sides. £10,000 recently spent on improvements. Laboratory, workshop 
(wood and metal), gymnasium, sanatorium suite, ewimming-bat h, extensive 
playing- fields. —For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving a to the Univer. 
sities. TERM BEGAN TUESDAY, January 17th, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M. i r sented, 











ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
Y} President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F. 5S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering C Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH. 





[\PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 

‘1 Army, Medical, and other carcers. Classical and Modern sidcs; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


DEDFORD SCHOOL. 
Head-Master, REGINALD CARTER, M.A 
An EXAMINATION will be held at Bedford on MARCH 7th, Sth, 9th, for 
6 Exhibitions (£€0-£40) for Bcarders, and 8 for Boys. 
_Apply for particulars to HEAD-MASTER, Bedford. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Biding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boya, 
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-OOTHAM SCHOOL. 
(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 


Head- ets RTHUR ROWN‘1BEE, B.A., Certificate of Betastin in 
© ‘lheory, History, and Practice of Education , Canta 
PREPARA’ ION 7 UNIVERSIIIES, CI IZENSHIP COURSE, 
EISURE HOUR PURSUIIS. 
For full particulars a copies of Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


Bootham School, York. 
EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 


NEAR READING, 


Three Entrance Scholarships to be awarded in February next, among them 
an open ove for boys between 12 and 14 of £50 per annum for three years, 
Entries not later than Ist February, 1911. 

_ For particulars and Prospectus apply to the Head-Master, C.I. EVANS, M.A. 

PSWICH SCHOOL 
Head-Master : A. K. WATSON, M.A. (late Assistant-Master Rugby School). 
Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and professional careers, 
MENCED JANUARY 2isr. 
For proepectus apply HEAD-MASTER, School sieumn, Ipswich. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL 

An EXAMINATION will take place at Uppingham on March 28th, 29th, 
and 30th, 1911, for at least FIVE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS: :—viz., Two of £70 
per annum ; about Three varying in amount from £50 to £30 per annum, tenable 
at the School. —Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. HARRY W. McKENZIE, 
by March 15th. aie are entertained free of charge if aprlication 
be made by March 15th 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 
aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorouzh education 
on modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STE HENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 

HYTHE.—Prep. for Wye & other Agric. Coll Sound education based 

on Agric. & Hort. subjects. Agriculture, Gardening, Fruit- -growing, Nee Bee- 

keeping, Carpentry, French Gardening, &c., as well as ordina’ School subjects, 
Healthy open-air life. Boys 13 to 18, — Particulars F. JENKINS, B.A.Cantab, 


ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN. 
An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held at Jenne 
University and at King William's Canes on te oe Y and FRID et 


March 2%rd and 24th, when two Scholarships of £50 and two of £10 
Le offered.—Apply to the SECRETARY. 
Seat & ha 


ELSs8& T E D 


Some TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) and FOUR HOUSE EXHIBITIONS 
will be offered for competition in March.—Partic from the Rev. F. 


STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted. 


RxYpaAu MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—G. F. A. OSBORNE, M.A, 


For further particulars anply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 

FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-210) on WED., June —-. 16th 
for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, N VAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. ee 
approved for Medical Study. Well- equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
8to 13. 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M. A. 





























i 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 
CAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and MUSIC 
SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1911. Ten or more open to Competition, value from 
£25 to £100a year. Also a Scholarship for Army Candidates.—Particulars and 
Bristol from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, 
risto 


1 CHOKNE SCHOOL, WINSLOW, BUCKS. 
Established 1876. 
Prepares Boys of good family for the Universities, Public Schools, Army 
and Navy, and Commercial Life at reasonable fees. Good buildings, 
Chases. —For Prospectus, References, &c., apply 1 The HEAD-MASTER. 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS. 


Healthy position by the Yorkshire Wolds. Numerous Scholarships to 
Universities, from £90 a year, connected with the School. Tuition sy 215 
per annum; Boarding, £47; no extras. Examination for Scholarships tenable 
at this School held in June. —Apply to G. H. KEETON, M.A., for seven years 
Sixth Form Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 

SCHOOL. 


ERK HAM STE D 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate. houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


Cor jRTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 
STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements. 


Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
ae references. Terms 














Army leaving Certificates. 
of Mrs. Linnell, who is a trained nurse with 
moderate. ~ Scho: arships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, A.Oxon, 


I OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWE@VE OPEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS, Senior and Junior, value from £75 downwards, will 
be awarded by Examination, teginning March 4th, 1911. Boys examined at 
Rossall and London.—-Apply The BU RSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


GS HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne. 


‘Y THE LITTLE HERMITAGE, near ROCHESTER, 


A limited number of PUPILS on PREPARED for University and Arm 
Fxaminations by Mr. JOHN SANGER, M.A. Individual Tuition. G 
cricket and hockey grounds. Short golf course.—Prospectus on application. 


O Y AL th ae 
Prospectuses and particulars of Schools 5 dy my for the ROYAL NAVAL 
COLLEGE, OSBORNE, will be forwarded free of =~ on application to 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


Roti. 


OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their Sons can obtain (without aA full iculars 

of the regu'ations for entry to ROYAI, NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, the 

PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES on application to Mr. J. W. 
GLEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


I y)ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Modern 
Many refs.—Rev. A, BOWLKER, ‘M.A., Normanton, Stamford, 























———____, 


RESTON HOUSE  (PREPARATOR 
P Y) SCHOOL, 


HARTERS TOWERS, EAST 

This School has several fe 

methodical modern teaching 

B.N.C., Osborne. In addition grow 

boy learns to speak as well as to write French or 

and simple Science are taught together to ensure ity ; 

“* preparation ’’ for the —— boys; three hours daily in the o 
y letters can be shown from Parents testifying to 

Public’ School careers of boys of average ability as well as oa 

Winners. Views of house and grounds and terms on application. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIE oo 
LADY RECEIVES SOT . Fama = -- ENGLISE 


in her 
near Dieppe. Conversational a idly Special facili 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, g,_Organ, Violin, and Violomcells), 
1 Ge ‘.o rtunities for every form of heal 
Courses of Practical ch Cookery (skilled chef) and of 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 


yARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss yLETHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study a ae, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Only 
spoken. Beautiful house with a ewe garden in Auteuil, the ” healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 4 Bub de 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


OOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne; healthy situation, bath, electricity; French lessons, music or others 
if desired ; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 
given and required. —Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Paris-Neuilly, 


ARTYAMI, 43 RUE DU RANELAGH, PARIS, 


Arms 


——= 


























under the ment of Mademoiselle BARRIER and Miss 
LAWRENCE ; comfortable 7" for Young Girls who wish to continue their 
Studies in French, Music, advantages for rapid! 
— conversational French. Summer holidays spent in o Voocts wl 
witzerland. Garden, electric light, electric filter, bathroom, &ec., &&. 
ences required. 

OULOGNE-SUR-MER MUNICIPAL COOLLEGE 
(Boys).—Modern improvements; grounds 7 acres. Practical French 
rofessional or commercial training; diplomas officially delivered. = 

ineas per annum; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girt! 
Colle ege.— Write for Illustrated Prospectus, M M. BARLET, Head-Master. 
TEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD, 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. pies for Army, Civil Service, Be aed Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received. 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French and German 
strong subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 
<= CHATEAU DE DIEUDONNE has MOVED to 
VILLA DIEUDONNE, 3% RUE MOZART, PARIS, under the direction 
of Mlle. MARIE DE SAN CARLOS. Paris under Dieudonné care will be 
very profitable to young girls. Older girls ma: jalise in Art, Music, &c, 
The new Dieudonné is quite close to the Bois de alco} in the healthiest 


and prettiest part of Paris. 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, beviag an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST re and TUTORS this country and on the 
Continent, will te aid AF. im their selection by 
sending ene of Pan a rospectuses and full iculars of 
reliable and highly pone A ee establishments. en writing 
lease state the of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
ea of the fees to ha 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,124 pp, 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 
J. and J. PATON, "Educational Agents, US Cannon Bireet, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


DUCA TION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF ‘SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. is given by Mr. Thring, 


— free of 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leadi educational establish- 
ments for bos and girls at home and many of which they 


have Ty nspected, 
OXFORD ST STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 

















OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
a SCHOOLS gratis by Universit; h 
recommend Sch 


ools perso: 
8c OLASTIC GUIDE. _ Sian asters, Mistresses, Gov 
troduced. THE” SCHOLASTIC “AGENCY co., Ltd., Messrs. 
Pocar (Cantab,) and Browmz (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, Ww. 
Telephone: 1567 Gerrarp, 


@IGHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.— tuses of the leading Schools, and every informs- 
tion, i <= ae FREE OF CHARGE, | Plesse, — 

ages, rred, xima’ ac 
“GhiveRsITY SCHOLASTIC *"IGENCY, 122 Begent 
Suet “Ww. Establish 


YO INVALIDS. — ~ REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—-sent, free of charge. The See states terms, &., and is illus- 
trated. —MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, w.c. 
Telegraphic Address: “‘ Triform, London,” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


HOTELS, _HYDROS, &c. 


yeenso DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at_ tho 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Deuches, Packs, eee, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom fi Resident nurses and attendants. 
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OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


TURE-CURE IN ENGLAND, 
7 FIRST LANDS, MEDSTEAD, HANTS. 





500 feet. Pure, B racing Air, and Beautiful Country. 
Altitude * hour and forty minutes from Ws es 
DAY FOR TIRED PEOPLE, WITH OR WITHOUT TREATMENT. 
~ a en onl Rikli Vapour Baths. Perfect Conditions for Rest Cure. 
Bun, Air, . Physical Culture. 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply _ MANAGER. 





VT “FOURNEMOL UTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy ev ery 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
—- Ble tricity. Reside nt physi ician (M.D.) nm ; 


eel SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


B.M.S. ‘DU NOTTAR | CASTLE ” (6,000 tons). 


396 5s.— PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREE ICE, CON- 
£ STANTINOPLE, SICILY, and NAPLES. March 9th. 
Plans from THE CRUISING CO., Lid., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (Gentlemen & Gentlewomen). 
18th Season.—Mar. 6th, ALGERLA, TUNISIA, SAHARAN DESERT 
(“Garden of Allah”’). Overland Route, easy travel. April 19th, ITALIAN 
LAKES. May 18th, PYRENEES. June 20th, DOL OMI' ES and German towns. 
—Pregesmmes f from Miss BISHOP, “Hs sleme ore,’ "Ww imbledon P ark Road, Ss W. 


TYPEWRITING 
YPEWRITING OF - EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. } 
Dramatic Work. uplicating. 

Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed, Highest testimonials, 

NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
J EXPERT ADVICE for AL'TERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
P: upers, &c., invited. Tel.: 5,500 Gerrard. 
{PI L EPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
yj —A few Vacancies ina a Mo le rm House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and eqguiy ped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Exy erienced Medical and Nursi ng “treatme nt. Farming “and Gardening, 
Pilliards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c,—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
FUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
& Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Report. TAKE £1 SHARES. 


P.R.H.A., BRO ADWAY c SHA A MB ERS, WEST MINSTER, | 
Ww aoe AND W ORK. —Students’ Careers Associa- 


tion (in connection with the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
Women).—President, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville College,!Ox ape 
Principals of Collez ses and Schools who are anxious to help Studeats to a wi 
decision regarding their future careers are invited to join the above Asrsocia- 
tion with a view to obtaining up-to-date and expert information on employment 
questions. No Fees for Membership.—Further particulars may be had from 
the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
‘Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 


QcoTcH HOMESPU NS, SUITINGS ~ COSTUMES, 
h TWEEDS., 
Latest styles for Ladies’ and Gents’ wear. Patterns post-free; any length cut; 
carriage paid, 
PA TON and | ¢ ‘0. » Manufacturers (Dept. 40), Hawi¢ sk, Scotland. 


Oo» FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth + have for disposal, Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the Worid.—R. D. and J. B, FI ASE R, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 13 Bankers: C apital and Counties. 














Q&P ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made, ~chiet Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 











IN THIS WINTER “WEATHER 


Thousands of families among the unemployed are without food 
or fire, and hundreds of men and women are wandering the 
streets at night homeless and starving. 


Pray Help 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


to relieve their necessities by means of work. 


FUNDS, OLD CLOTHES, and FIREWOOD ORDERS 
(3s. 6d, per 100 bundles) GRATEFULLY RECEIVED. 

Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s, a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary 
Cyr! ile, Hon. Chief Secretary; or Mr. W. F. Hamilton, K.C., Hon, Treasurer, 
Headqu narte rs, 55 Bry: unston Street, Marble Arch, W. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us, ‘We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles. 
Established more than Half-a-Century, 








ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich. 


SCHOOL 
cOoOkLouvuUR S 


AND WHAT TO WEAR. 


Before ordering for the new Term, Principals of Schools 
should apply for our Lilustrated Brochure, the most 
reliable and useful guide extant. Gratis and post-free. 


HYAM & 66., vts., 134 to 140 OXFORD ST., “ngo™ 











THE 


DEVON FIRE 


GIVES 





UniversaAL AND CompLeTe SATISFACTION 


FIRST IN OFFICIAL TESTS 


Carried out by 


H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS 


AND 


SMOKE ABATEMENT SOCIETY 


Consumption of Fuel one quarter less 
than the average of 36 competing Grates 


Sole Proprietors: 
CANDY & CO., L™ 


Works : Heathfield, Devon. 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 87 NEWMAN STREET, W. 


Liverpoo] Showrooms : Devon House, 19 Whitechapel. 
Huddersfield Showrooms: 5 Britannia Chambers, St. George’s Sq. 
Manchester Showrooms: Scottish Life Building, 38 Deansgate. 


:|The DEVON FIRE 


COST OF UPKEEP REDUCED 


When the cost at the end of the year 
is gone into, it will be found that the 
Car which can be repaired at home—or 
on the roadside if need be—comes out 
VERY MUCH LESS than if it always 
has to be returned to the maker. 

We supply that Car; it is AN ALL- 
BRITISH PRODUCTION and is sup- 
plied in one quality only, viz.: THE BEST 


For TRIALS and CATALOGUES address :— 


CROWDY, LTD., 


OLAF STREET, NOTTING HILL, W, 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


Cuts short all attacks of The only Palliative in 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and PALPITATION., GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
Acts like a Charm in DIARRH@A and DYSENTERY, 
Refuse imitations and insist on having 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE Chlorodyne, 


Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. 
The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered 
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NURSING MOTHERS. 


Taken by nursing mothers whose supply 
of milk fails to nourish their infants, the 
“ Allenburys” DIET has proved of great 
assistance. Particularly helpful in maintain- 
ing the strength and helping to establish 
the flow of milk. Easily digested and 
assimilated, and is of value both to mother 
and child. 


ve “Allenburys” 
DIET. 


Of Chemists, 1s. 6d. and 3s. per tin. 
Large Sample sent on receipt of 3d. stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd, 
Lombard Street, London. 





Sooner or later you must have a Typewriter 


When buying you want the “ypewriter 
that does the best work. 


It is recognised everywhere that the 


YOST 
is UNRIVALLED for BEAUTY of WORK 


The YOST Qualities are 


SIMPLICITY 


DURABILITY 


which make for 


EFFICIENCY 


the highest form of 


ECONOMY 


Don’t be misled by the low price ot low-grade 
Typewriters. 


Such machines are not “Just as good.” 





Fall particulars on application, 
THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., LTD., 


50 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
Branches everywhere. 





es, 


FOR CHILDREN. 


Deferred Assurance without Medical Examination, 
Policies at Low Premiums carrying Valuable Options 


FOR PARENTS. 


Whole Life or Endowment Assurance. ; ; 
Annuities. See Special Annuity Prospectus. 


Scottish Provident Institution 


Funds e« ~ - £14,700,000. 


Head Office: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 
London: 3 LOMBARD ST., E.C. West End: 17 PALL MALL, $y, 





—— 


THE 


Pianola Piano 


(Steinway, Weber, or Steck Piano) 


gives you advantages out of 
all proportion to its cost. 


A PIANOLA PIANO does not cost so very 

much more than a good ordinary piano. Yet 
as a musical investment the latter does not even begin 
to compare with the Pianola Piano. This instrument 
is all to you that an ordinary piano can be, and in 
addition it gives you the ability to play all the music 
that has been written for the pianoforte. 

The Pianola Piano does not handicap your interest 
in music ; it does not limit you to the inadequate 
répertoire obtainable on an ordinary piano. It brings 
all music within your reach, and allows you to become 
familiar with innumerable compositions which would 
otherwise be withheld from you. Now, which is 
the better investment—an instrument which means at 
best a few compositions to which you have to devote 
much time and drudgery, or one which places at 
your disposal the world’s music to play when and 
as you like ? 

We will allow full value for ordinary piano in 
part exchange for the Pianola Piano, and a full 
description, with terms of payment, will be sent to 
any one who writes for Catalogue “ B B.” 


The Orchestrelle Company, 
ZEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7 New Bond St., London, W. 








ag 


OOKS WANTED. ny | sa. Toman 
Wilde han a %. Gissing ; Maurice Hew! Sry ce 
Arabia, Desaria; Burton's Sint,’ Nightes Pete Pater’s and see = 
Books beught in any quantity. Highest Prices Given ——HECTOB'S 
BOOKSHOP, B GHAM, 
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SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


THE PERFECT PURE COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate. 


“THIS IS GENUINE COCOA,”—Lancet. 
“Be sure and give your patients SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA.”—Sik ANDREW CLaRkK, 
O Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON 


COCOA 


will digest anything 
and is perfectly delicious. 
“SUCH A PERFECTLY DIGESTIBLE AND 
NUTRITIVE BEVERAGE.”—Guardian, 
In 1s. 6d. Tins only, 
Of Chemists, Stores, &c, 





SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE. 


A PERFECT CONCENTRATED FOOD and 
LUXURY for persons suffering from DIABETES. 


In CARTONS at is. each. 
Of Chemists, Stores, &c. 


H. SCHWEITZER & Co., Ltd., 
143 York Road, London, N. 





DESK APPOINTMENTS 


Chiefest of these is un- 
doubtedly the Note Paper 
—that paper must be of 
the best quality and in 
keeping with all the 
other equipments of the 
writing-table. 


GIVE 


HIERATICA 


NOTE PAPER 


its place. It holds itsown 

always for Quality, Style, 
and Finish. 

OF all Stationers at 1/- a Box. 


FREE SAMPLES and 
interesting Booklet on 
application to 
HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St,, Finsbury, London, E.C. 





STILL MOSELLES. 


Winninger <« = « 21/- per dozen net. 


Berncastier « ~ - 24/- ” ” 
Brauneberg - - «+ 27/« ” ” 
Graacher Himmeircich 36/- ” ” 


These attractive and most wholesome 
Wines will be found of exceptional value. 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- 
viduality of flavour; and are much superior 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” as 
is most often done. 





Sample bottles can be had at above prices. 
tage paid to any Station in Engla 
Wales on orders of 1 dozen bottles 

er 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 





BRIDGES, ROUTH & Co., 
8t. Michael’s House, 
Cornhill, London, E.C. 


(Csranuisuxrp 
1763.) 


THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, 


LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 
£22,200,000 


Authorised Capital - =- - 

Subscribed Capital <«- <«- = £19,148,340 

Paid-up Capital - ~ - ~ £3,989, 237. 

Reserve Fund -_ == = «= £3,590,313 
DIRECTORS. 


Sir EDWARD H. HOLDEN, Bart., Chairman and Managing Director. 
WILLIAM GRAHAM BRADSHAW, Esg., London, Deputy-Chairman. 
The Right Hon. Lord AIREDALE, P.C., Leeds. FREDERICK HYNDE FOX, Esq., Liverpool. 
Sir FERCY ELLY BATES, Bart., Liverpool. H. SIMPSON GEE, Esq., Leicester. 
CHARLES G. BEALE, Esq., Birmingham. JOHN HOWARD GWYTHER, Esq., London, 
ROBERT CLOVER BEAZLEY, Esq., Liverpool. ARTHUR T. KEEN, Esq., Birmingham. 
Sir WILLIAM BENJAMIN BOWRING, Bart., The Right Hon. Lord PIRRIE, K.P., London. 
Liverpool. The Right Hon. Lord ROTHERHA M, London. 
JOHN ALEXANDER CHRISTIE, Esq., London. THOMAS ROYDEN, Esq., Liverpool. 
Sir G. F. FAUDEL-PHILLIPS, Bart., G.C.1.E., WILLIAM FITZTHOMAS WYLEY, Esq. 
London, Coventry. 


Head Office: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, London, E.c. 


Joint General Managers: J. M. MADDERS, S. B. MURRAY, F. HYDE. 
Secretary: E. J. MORRIS. City Manager: A. D. RUTHERFORD, 








Dr. BALANCE-SHEET, 3ist December, 1910. Cr. 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
2 24, £ «4, &@ «4, 
To Capital Paid up, viz.: £12 10s. By Cash and Bullion 
per Share on 319,139 Shares of in hand and 
£60 each “= aos on +» 3,989,237 10 0 Cash at Bank of 
Reserve Fund... se nan .. 3,590,313 15 0 England ... 13,332,567 @ 6 
Dividend payable on lst February, Money at Call and 
1911 ... ats om ave .. 850,031 7 6 at Short Notice 9,810,748 15 4 
Balance of Profit and Loss —_—_—_—_———- 23, 43,310 15 10 
Account one on eee ew» 102,301 0 2 Investments— 
ques eons Consols and 
8,040,883 12 8 other British 
Current, Deposit and other Government 
Accounts .. --. 73,414,509 9 2 Securities . 3,748,536 10 1 


Acceptances on Account of Stocks Guaran- 
Customers .., one eve -» 6,461,941 6 10 teed by British 
Government 
Indian and 
British Railwa; 
Debenture anc 
Preference 
Stocks, British 
Corporation 
Stocks, Colonial 
and Foreign 
Government 





Stocks, &c. . 4,948,587 10 6 
— 8,697,194 0 7 
Bills of Exchange .. on 6,626,140 10 0 
$8,526,575 6 5 


Advances on 

Current Ac 

counts, Loans 

on Security and 

other Accounts ses a 
Liabilities of Cus- 

tomers for Ac- 

ceptances as per 

contra ove oo nee 
Bank Premises at 

Head Office and 

Brancles eos 008 oes 


ve 41,088,146 1 7 


»» 6,461,941 6 10 


. 1,840,671 13 10 


£87,917,334 8 8 








287,917,334 8 8 








EDWARD H. HOLDEN, Cuarrnman & Manacine Direcror, CHARLES G. BEALE } Drrecrors 

W. G. BRADSHAW, Dervury-Caaraman. T. ROYDEN, j Ri 

REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE LONDON CITY 
AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED. 


In accordance with the provisions of Sub-section 2 of Section 113 of the Companies (Consolidation) 


Act, 1908, we report as follows :— 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet in detail with the books at Head Office and with the cei tified 
Returns from the Branches. We have satisfied ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash Balances and 
the Bills of Exchange, and have verified the correctness of the Money at Call and Short Notice. We have 


also verified the Securities representing the Investments of the Bank, and having obtained all the 
information and explanations we have required, we are of opinion that such Balance Sheet is properly 
drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company's affairs according to the 


best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. 
WHINNEY, SMITH, and WHINNEY, Chartered Accountants, 
London, 9th January, 1911. Auditors. 


It 





The Bank has Branches and Sub-Branches in London, the suburbs, and throughout the country. 
also has Agents in all the principal Cities of the World. 

Every kind of Banking business is transacted at the Head Office and Branches. 

Bills, Annuities, Coupons, and Dividends are collected in all parts of the United Kingdom, the 
Colonies, and in Foreign Countries. 

Purchase and Sale of Stocks and Funds are effected. 

For the convenience of Customers, monies can be paid in at any of the Branches and advised the same 
day to their own account. 

Strong —s are provided for the security of Deeds and other property lodged by the Customers of 
the Bank. 

Every Officer of the Bank is pledged by a signed Declaration to secrecy as to the business affairs of 

e Bank and its Customers. 


THE FOREIGN BRANCH OFFICE—FINCH LANE, E.C. 

Telegraphic Address—* Cinnaforex, London.” Telephone—2481 London Wall. 
ISSUES Currency Drafts on all Cities, Circular Letters of Credit and Circular Notes payable all over 

the World; also makes Mail arg] Telegraphic Trausfers to all Cities, 
COLLECTS Foreign Bills. 
PURCHASES approved Foreign Bills. 
ESTABLISHES Commercial Credits on behalf of Customers available anywhere against the usual 
shipping documents. 
ts, te may be obtained direct from the Head Office or Branches, which are always ready to 


give quotations, 








THE SHIPPING DEPARTMENT 


Sengnyhie Address—“ Cinnaship, London.” Telephone—2481 London Wall. 
Is specially organised to look after Shipowners’ Freight Remittances from, and Disbursements to, all parts 


of the World by mail or cable. 
EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES. 


A rate Company has been formed by the Bank for undertaking the Executorship and Trusteeship of 





ills and Marriage Settlements, and also as Trustees for Debenture Holders, 
Telephone—2481 London Wall, 


Telegraphic Address—“ Cinuatrust, London,” 
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THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 


FEBRUARY. 
ae ths Hignt Hon. Viecount Motley, OL. 
‘on. Viscount Morley, fo 
tax Seacxorn WITHIN ouR Gates, By Major Sir 
Evans Gordon. 
emt Sete ory THE CrminaL Atren. By Sir 
Robert Anderson, K.C.B. flate — 
Commissioner of Police of the Metro: 
“ Computsorr Service” se gee ‘3 . / 
Colonel Lonsdale Ha’ 
Tus Macutnery oF AMENDMENT, 
By J. A. R. Marriott. 


A Downrne Sreest Ipy11. By Walter Sichel. 
Post-InLusionisM AND ART IN THE INSANE. 
sa . ee fre Cet i F.R.S.Ed. oo 
Physician lem Hospital 
Tas Revassen or THE PrargR-Boox. By the Rev. 
Canon Beechi 


Wri Cospett ‘AND Queen Cano.ine: an Un- 
> ee CORRESPONDENCE, By Lewis Mel- 
ville. 

Tas Writixcs any Opinions oF Generat Sin 
Wri Borter. By Stephen Gwynn, M.P. 

A Woman's View or Divorce. By Mrs. Fred 

son. 

Tus Crisis In THE GrowTH OF FRENCH RorA.is™. 
By the Abbé Ernest Dimnet. 

Narionan INSURANCE AGAINST INVALIDITY AND OLD 
Ace: a Rerty To Mr. Carson Rozperts. By 
Dr. Ernest J. Schuster, 

Tus Demann FoR Home Rute: a Svacrstep 
Sopution. By Sir Henry A. Blake, G.C.M.G, 

London: Sporriswoopr & Co,, LrtD., 
New Street Square. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
a Dinner Wine. The quality 

this wine will be found = to 
wine usuadly sold at much 


prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with lem the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
eures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives usadditional con- 
dence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Doren Botiles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRTT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE VERY BEST CHAMPACNES 


bought direct on the French 
market at low prices—sold to 
you at low prices. 


DE CREMENAY 1900 


Grand Vin, Extra Sec. 
68s. PER DOZEN BO?TS. 


VEUVE VICTOIRE 1904 


Private Cuvée, Extra Dry. 
48s. PER DOZEN BOTTS. 


Compare these Wines with well-known, much 
higher priced Brands of similar style, They are 
equal in quality, and ever increasing in favour 
among our 16,000 clients all over the world, 


HATCH, MANSFIELD, & CO., 


Send for Price-List. 47 PALL MALL, S.W. 
SEA AND SUN TOURS 


TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 
PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS, 
ll $10} ytanz screw) 5,350 tons, 


FEBRUARY 9th. 
FOR £ l 0 Return Tickets valid 6 months. 
Tulustrated Handbook on Application 
LONDON { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., 
. 15 Fenchurch Avenue, 28 Cockspur St, 
LIVERPOOL THE PACIFIC STEAM 
MANCHESTER NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W. Cs 

Insert Advertisements at the lowest possibl 
Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
ufacturers, &c., on application, 





Be 


Per Dosen, 
Bots. }-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 














Seeley &? CoLtdess 


A LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


AMONG INDIAN RAJAHS & RyOTs 


By Sir ANDREW H. L. FRASER, K.C.8.1., M.A., LLD., Litto, 
Ex-Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, With 34 Illustrations and a Map, medium gy 0, i 


end seal eee eA of Yr who has studied Indian life and Questions « long 


17 YEARS among the SEA DYAKS of BORNE) 


By EDWIN H. GOMES, M.A. With 40 Ilustrati a 
© probabt robably the most ~ * and comp ony > oases ton 16s. net, 
appeared has yet 


AN UNKNOWN PEOPLE % UNKNOWN Lay) 


By W. BARBROOKE GRUBB, Pioneer and tne. of the Paraguayan Chaco, 
With 60 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


“The narrative of Mr. Barbrooke Grubb’s adventures c 
freshness and inviting romance of an undiscovered country.” DAILY May” 


CLIFF CASTLES & CAVE DWELLINGS OF EUROPE 


By Ss. BARING GOULD, M.A. With 54 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net, 
Illastrated Prospectuses of the above books free on application, 
ENGINEERING OF TO-DAY. A Popular Account of the man 


Great and Interesting Achievements Told in Non-Technical Language. By THOMAS 
With 73 Illustrations and Diagrams, extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. ™ eae ™ Comat, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ELECTRON. By 

BS! F.R.S.E., Auth “ ” 

8 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. uthor of “Scientific Ideas of To-day,” &. Long 8yo, with 
A NEW SCIENTIFIC STORY. 


TO MARS VIA_ THE MOON. An Astronomical Story. By 


MARK WICKS. With 16 Illustrations and Diagrams, extra crown 8vo, 5s. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1829. 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PresipEnt—The BISHOP of LONDON. Vick-PREsipeNt—The LORD HARRIS, 
Cuarrman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Depoutr-Cuarnman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 
Secretarr—W,. N, NEALE, Esq. Actuary anp Maxacer—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq., FLA 

















This Society, which has completed EIGHTY-ONE YEARS of successful development, grants 
Life Assurances on highly favourable terms to 


The CLERGY, their LAY RELATIVES & CONNECTIONS 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 

Funds, £4,559,951. Income, £474,340. Bonuses Divided, £4,256,464, 
LOW PREMIUMS.—LARGE BONUSES.—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 

BONUS YEAR, 1911. ee Assurances in force on ist June 


share in the Distribution. 


NO AGENTS are employed and NO COMMISSION is paid for the introduction of business, and thu 
large sums are saved for the benefit of Members. 
Assurances can be effected by direct communication with the Office, 
2and 3 Tue Sancrvary, Westminster, 8.W, 








A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


| 


BIG PROFITS FOR 
FRENCH GARDENERS. 


Gentlemen pupils required to learn 
the modern system of (French) 
intensive culture on one of the 
most successful market gardens, 
possessing over 6,000 cloches and 
1,200 lights. A splendid oppor- 
tunity to acquire a practi 
means of securing a handsome 
income. Comfortable board-resi- 
dence arranged. Small premium. 
—Full particulars from 


The Manager, Dept. 8., Hatch French 
Market Gardens, Tisbury, Wilts. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, Tox OLD CORNER 
Booxstore (Incorporated), 27 § 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 § 85 
Duane Sireet, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
BrenTAno, Corner 5th Avenue and 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tue 
Supscription News Company, 47 Dey 
Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; Ganianani’s LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tur Haroip 
A. Wiison Company, Lrp., 35 King Street 
West, Toronto, Canada; Wm. Dawson 
anp Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 
Canada; A.T. Cuapman, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal, Canada; Tue ANGLO- 
American Booxseciine Depot, Port Said; 
and Wm. Dawson anv Sons, Cape Town, 








Terms of Subscription. 


PaYaBLe ix ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. 
gesees the United King- 
om os obs -- 41 86... 
Sodeding pectrae to any 
ritish Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 


3 14 4 


Japan, & wee £1 12 6,,, 0 16 3,.. O88 
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What the newspapers say 


Ps lication of the 11th edition of the Encyclopaedia 
is! ayo the University of Cambridge is something more 
than a merely wg | event. It attains to the dignity of a 
historical incident, full of national importance...... Alike in its 
fullness of treatment, its comprehensive character, its authorita- 
tive nature—depending upon the work of the highest authorities 
_jts detailed information, its illustrations and maps, and 
lastly, but by no means least, its Index, we believe the present 
edition to leave behind any and every other publication of the 
kind, and its successful completion is a matter of congratula- 
tion, not only to those responsible for it, bat to the English 
nation at large.” 


—Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph, Jan. 27. 


“There is no keener pleasure than that of announcing the 
completion of a great work, and that pleasure is ours to-day. 
The first fourteen volumes of the 11th edition of the Encyclo- 

aedia Britannica are before us, the remaining volumes 
will follow in a few days, and one of the most remarkable 
enterprises in modern publishing has been brought to a 
successful issue. Merely on the score of achievement one can 
but feel proud that such a great work should have been produced 
in England, but beyond this pride the reader feels the joy of 

ossession. A notable, invaluable, and handsome addition has 
oon made to his library.”—Daily Mail, Jan. 21. 


“Normally, we expect ae | nearly twice as much for an 
India paper edition; the India paper volume of the new 
Britannica is only 1s. 2d.—or about 7 per cent.—dearer than 
the thick. Surely 17s. for a volume of nearly 1,000 pages on 
India paper is a miracle of cheapness.” 

—Morning Leader, Jan. 20. 


“Bach article contains the latest available information on 
its subject, and the events and discoveries of last year are 
recorded, not merely occasionally, but uniformly. The work, 
in fact, is all that the available knowledge of to-day or yester- 
day can make it.”—Standard, Jan. 20. 


“One ventures to predict that, with the appearance of the 
Eleventh Edition (which is formally introduced to the world 
to-day), the Encyclopaedia Britannica will become an intimate 
and indispensable part of the life of millions of people. The 
reason for this lies in the nature of the work, in the way it is 
produced, and in the needs and tendencies of these days of 
ours which it comes to supply. It has come at the right time, 
and in the right way, and is the right thing.” 

—Manchester Dispatch, Jan. 20. 


“There are many reasons why this remarkably accurate, 
full, and up-to-date record of human knowledge—for that is 
really what it is—should have passed out of the control of 
private printing houses and been adopted by the Syndics of 
the Cambridge University Press as a work deserving of their 
recognition and authority...... It represents, literally, universal 
knowledge so far as it can be acquired by reference to the 
printed document.”—Scotsman, Jan. 20. 


“They [the volumes] are light to hold, and so well bound, 
both as regards the sewing of the sheets and the covers, 
which are of flexible leather, that you may bend them back 
and hold them for reading, folded as you would a magazine, 
without damage. Improvements in contents apart, this 
innovation, which humanizes a book previously not to be 
lightly taken from a shelf, is in itself enough to justify the 
new edition.” —Manchester Guardian, Jan. 20. 


“The work is perfectly up to date from A to Z. George V.., 
for example, is King in the first as in the last volume; and 
even the Portuguese Revolution and the subsequent events 
are fully described...... One of the chief features of the new 
edition is the impression on India paper, the enormous advan- 
tage of which in a work of such size cannot be over-estimated. 
For the first time in the history of this important work it 
becomes a book which can be taken up and read as easily as 
a novel or book of biography.” —Observer, Jan. 22. 


“One of the things for which 1911 will be famous is the 
publication, which begins to day, of the eleventh edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, by the Cambridge University 
Press... It is one of the most wonderful books of reference 
which have ever been compiled.” —Ezpress, Jan. 20. 


“A new Encyclopaedia it surely may, and should, be called. 
It bears the old name and it carries on all the good traditions 
of its past. From a historical point of view it is the eleventh 
edition of one of those three or four monumental works of 
reference of which English scholarship has reason to be proud 
—the Encyclopaedia Britannica. But in so far as its actual 
contents go, it is a new book.” —Sunday Times, Jam. 20. 





“The first point that makes it memorable is, as we have 
said, that, unlike all ite predecessors, unlike any other book of 
similar design and scale, it has been finished all at once and 
the world will soon possess it complete. What has been 
launched is not the mere hull of a vessel, but a vessel fitted, 
armed and manned. The whole of the 29 volumes have been 
passed under the editorial eye before any one of them was 
given to the world; and thus there has been secured a unity of 
system, a harmony and a homogeneity which would have been 
impossible if the issue had been made volume by volume.” 

—The Times, Jan. 20. 

“To say that the new edition of the Encyclopaedia is worthy 
of the University of Cambridge, under whose auspices it is 
published, is an inadequate appreciation. Scholarship and 
research in no country have produced anything on the same 
scale.”—Westminster Gazette, Jan. 20. 


NOTICE 


[The first 14 volumes of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica are 
“out,” and, as the reader will have observed, have received notice at 
the hands of the reviewers.] 





The Cambridge University Press takes this 
occasion to remind all who are interested in the new 
work that the present advertised terms of subscrip- 
tion, at specially low rates, refer to applications made 
while the book is still in course of publication ; that 
with the appearance of the remaining 15 volumes 
publication will be complete, and the event will 


be followed by a withdrawal of the present 
offer, Thereafter, the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 











will be purchasable only at higher prices, 


Although the intending subscriber must, therefore, 
make early application if he would take advantage of 
the present low rates, he Is not required to make 
any payment upon giving his order, nor until the 
volumes are delivered, when he may decide, accord- 
ing to his convenience, whether he will pay the present 
low price in cash (at the rate of 1§/10 a volume of 
1,000 pages, a million and a half words); or, at an 
increase of but a few shillings, extend the payment over 
4, 8, or 12 months; or make monthly instalments of 
only 21/-, 

The reviews, from which portions are quoted on this 
page, afford overwhelming evidence that the new edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica is indeed a book ‘ that 
one ought to have.” It will become, as one review 
phrases it, “an indispensable part of the life of 
millions of people.” 

But it is also, as another review says, “‘q miracle 
of cheapness,” i.c., a possession which everyone can 
afford. 

Any reader of this journal who has _ not 
yet received particuiare of the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica may obtain ilJastrated prospectus (40 pp.), 
56 specimen pages (printed on India paper, to show the 
attractive character of the work in this popular form), 
and order form giving the present low rates and terms of 
purchase, by writing name and address below, tearing 
out this corner of the page, and enclosing it to 





The Cambridge University Press, 
135 Fetter Lane, London, 2.0. 


P| Rn EN 


SP. 7. 
Address...... Jeeieeniibicandennaadicantainedintaiiie slbnlibiddnaiebtauubenicabieenaiiie 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., LD. 


SOME NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 
New Volume of the Library of Philosophy. 


MATTER AND MEMORY. 
By HENRI BERGSON. Translated under the Author’s 
supervision by N. M. PAUL and W. SCOTT PALMER. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 








New Volume of the Socia! Science Series. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
By ACHILLE LORIA. Translated by JOHN LESLIE 
GARNER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
RIDDLES OF THE SPHINX. 
A Study in the Philosophy of Humanism. 


By F. C. 8. SCHILLER, M.A., D.Sc., Fellow and Senior Tutor 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Author of “Humanism,” 
“Studies in Humanism,” “ Plato or Pythagoras?” &. Demy 
8vo, cloth, Ios. net. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SOCIALISM. 


By HAROLD A. RUSSELL, of the Canadian Department 
of Public Works. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DARWINISM AND THE HUMANITIES. 
By J. MARK BALDWIN, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 





New Vol of Ss hein’s Quotation Series. 
DICTIONARY OF ORIENTAL 
QUOTATIONS. 

(Arabic and Persian.) 
By CLAUD FIELD, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 





THE YELLOW AND DARK-SKINNED 
PEOPLE OF AFRICA SOUTH OF THE 
ZAMBEZI. 
A Description of the Bushmen, the Hottentots, and particularly 
the Bantu, with 15 Plates and numerous Folk-lore Tales 
of these different peoples. By GEORGE McCALL THEAL, 
Litt.D., M.D. Demy 8vo, cloth, ros. 6d. 


THE ADOLESCENT. 
By J. W. SLAUGHTER. With an Introduction by J. J. 
FINDLAY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 


Adapted for Amateur Performance in Girls’ Schools. By 
ELSIE FOGERTY. Costume Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. Paper Edition, 6d. net. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


BEOWULF 
and the Finnsburg Fragment. 


A Translation into Modern Prose by JOHN R. CLARK 
HALL, M.A., Ph.D. With 25 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


MODERN SOCIALISM IN ITS 


HISTORIC DEVELOPMENT. 
By Dr. M. TUG AN-BARANOWSKY. ‘Translated from the 
Russian by M. I. REDMOUNT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


STUDIES IN ROMAN HISTORY. 
By E. G@. HARDY, M.A., D.Litt. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. each. 


NOW READY. 


THE PUBLIC SCHCOLS 
YEAR-BOOK, 1911. 

'wenty-first Year of Issue. 38. 6d. not. 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS YEAR-BOOK 
AND DIRECTORY, 1911. 


Ninth Annual Issue. 12s. 6d. net. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ld, 
25 High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 





——$$$___ 


MRS. SHERWOOD: ner wit's Tim 


From the Diaries of Captain and Mrs. Sherwood (1775-1859, 
Edited by F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 16s. net, 
“I do not know where you will get a more lively or li picture 
class English or Anglo-Indian life It is a high but fone compte 
y a vo “me - five hundred closely printed pages to say that you Wished 8 
onger.’’—Trut ny 
“ Admirably aited, illustrated, and written.’’—Outlook. 
“ This is a gold mine. ”— Guardian, 


THE DOG LOVER’S BOOK. 


iustrated in Colours by EDWIN NOBLE, RBA 
With Preface by Major RICHARDSON. Cloth, 156. net 


“The most delightful book on ‘man’s best friend’ we have seen seen this 

yea = a ay = coloured fe prod na delightful.” —Morni, Prater Lin Patt* 
“ Pleasantly written, illuminating, and entertaining. Beauti 

in colour by the author.”—Pall Mall Gazette. ustrated 


THE SLOWCOACH. ma 


By E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated in Colours 
by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. Cioth, 6s. 
“A most delightful story this, and we recommend it with all lon = bent? 


A BOOK OF DISCOVERIES. 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, Rg. 
Printed on superfine paper, cloth, gilt top, 8} by 5}, és 


“Tt contains a wealth of information on all sorts of subjects that the boy 
wants to know about. It is indeed a delightful volume.’ Truth 

“ A delightful book that will go straight to the heart of me true boy,” 
—Times, 


THE CRUISE OF THE pty 


By x DE VEBE STACPOOLE, [Illustrated by W. RAINEY, 
o _ - the best books we have seen for many a day.”—Morning Leader, 


CRUISERS IN THE CLOUDS. 
By JOHN LEA. Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
“ Very fascinating for boys and girls, Simply worded and attractively told,” 
—British Weakly, 


DANGER SIGNALS. 
By JOHN LEA. Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
An amazing record of the pluck, skill, and perseverance contained in the 
history of building some of the most famous lighthouses, 

















WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. Ltd, 
3 and 4 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTING. 











No. 542. FEBRUARY. 2s. 6d. 


RICE OF A GERMAN-ENGLISH ‘“ENTENTE” 
ee By Professor HANS DELBRUOK 


DUM AND THE a hk 
THE REFEREN TE nn auuet 


ND = TARE pocun Puan 
—* AROLD W. V. TEMPERLEY 





E SCULPTURE, 
RENAISSANC By L. MARCH PHILLIPPS 


RATS AND THE PLAGUE IN ENGLAND By P. H. 


RCHMEN AND ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
— By D. C. LATHBURY 


DIRT By EDWYN BEVAN 


RIES OF GEOLOGIC TIME 
MODERN THEO ey" Ee enue 


TAXATION OF ee WOMEN 
— TERESA BILLINGTON-GREIG 
’S LOST aseenemne OF reas 
ENGLAND'S LO BAW. 1. ST 
LIMATE AND RACIAL = COLOUR 
: By Professor L. W. LYDE 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 


The Russo-German fRapprochement ; Turkey and 
Persia; The Autocratico - Constitutional Miracle of 
eile By Dr. E. J. DILLON 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
THE NEXT RENAISSANCE By CLASSIOUS 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS: 
The Poems of culty Bronte; vane vroneh Ronateneeee 
‘ minisce 
oe ay Enokoon} “Educational Aime ‘and Efforts, 1880- 
1910,” © 





London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON 
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CHATHAM 


His Early Life 
and Connections 


BY 


LORD ROSEBERY 


SECOND IMPRESSION 
Twelve Shillings net 


Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
in the Daily Chronicle, says: 


“ This is a book full of original research, of historical 
judgments, of brilliant eloquence and wit. Students of 
the eighteenth century will find it a new mine of MSS. 
memoirs; historians will find it a gallery of life-like 
portraits; and the general reader will be delighted with 
acoruscation of epigrams. History is best written by 
those who have made history, or those who through a 
long life have been at the making of history. No one 
is so well equipped to unravel the mysteries of a great 
Prime Minister’s career as a statesman who has served 
in that office himself. And no man is so well fitted to 
add a new volume to Horace Walpole’s inexhaustible 
collection of speaking mezzotints as our greatest living 
master of incisive speech.” 


ARTHUR L. HUMPHREYS, 187 Piccadilly, London, W. 


And all Booksellers. 





FEBRUARY NUMBER Now Ready. "Gd. net, postage id. 


THE VINEYARD. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Frontispiece :—PORTRAIT OF TOLSTOY. 

EDITORIAL. Patriotizm. STUDIES OF THE OULD SOD. By 
FRANCE AU VINGTIEME. A Seumas MacManus. (2) Courting 

Sonnet. By H. L. Srvarr. 
A LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. 

AStory. By Perer RosraGen. 
MY LAST VISIT TO TOLSTOY. 





Days. 
1910—AND AFTER. By Josern 
Kine. M.P. 
OBERLIN. (Illustrated.) ByGRrevitite 
By AYLMER Maupr. MacDonaxp, M.D. 
EXCOMMUNICATED. A Story. By FOR THE CHILDREN. 
Maupr Earrron Kiva, THE CLOUD FAIRIES. By Grace 
WORK. A Poem. By Guy Kewpatt. Rurs. 


___ Tendon: A. C. FIFTELD, 13 Clifford’s Inn, F.C, 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 

President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE. To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physica! condition of the people by bringing about tho 
adopticn of Universa! Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 

£ «. a. 2 s. 4. 
. 25 0 O| Members one eco ow 1010 0 
NNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «». 5 0 O| Associates, with Literature 
Members ot = 25 6) eee... « « 8.9 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 

rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Hon. Vice-Presidents 





Colonel W. Jv. 8. BIRD, Secretary, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


_ INVESTED FUNDBG........ £75,000,000. 
PLASMON COCOA 
“A delicious beverage of much greater 


nutritive value than ordinary Cocoa.” 
—British Medical Journal. 


Tins 9d., 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d. 





A BRILLIANT FIRST BOOK 


“it Is seldom indeed that we read a first novel 
that Is so excciient.” PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


The Passionate Elopement 


The Passionate Elopement 
By Compton Mackenzie 


“It is a work of very real literary ability and, for a first novel, 
unusual constructive powers....... Mr. Mackenzie is delicate in 
dialogue, imaginative in description."—MORNING POST. 

“<The Passionate Elopement’ is an attempt, and a most success- 
ful one, to reproduce the life at an inland spa in the days of hoops, 
sedan-chairs, powder-patches, and quadrilles. The reproduction is 
perfect; at the very first paragraph we feel transported back into 
the past."—-PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


“It is something of a feat to keep up a Sterne-like liveliness at 
a high pitch for a long stretch."—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


“ An admirable piece of work, which has the daintiness of a piece 
of Dresden china.”—SUNDAY TIMES. 


“A really charming, captivating humour.”—STANDARD. 
“Very delightful."—-GRAPHIC. “A literary treat.” 


—SCOTSMAN. 
The 


Passionate Elopement 


By Compton Mackenzie 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE. PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 





OTHER NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 
Widdershins 
Impatient Griselda Laurence North 


Author of “ Syrinx,” 


Oliver Onions 


The Imperfect Branch 
Richard Lluellyn 


NEW BOOKS 


Mary Wollstonecraft 7/6 net 


G. R. Stirling Taylor 
Regilding the Crescent 10/6nect F.G. Afialo 
People and Questions G. S. Street 
Old English Houses Allan Fea 


5/- net 
10/6 net 


MARTIN SECKER 
NUMBER FIVE JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON 


THE LATER SCHOOL OF HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


ELENA. By EVELYN B. WARDE. 


A New Romance of the Rome of the Borgias. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a, 


“Tf the thing was to be done it could not be done better. Cesare himself we 


see first ‘lit by the fire of a noble dream.’......Lucrezia, the most enigmatic 
ficure in that world of mystery and cruelty, has puzzled many an historian. 
Here she is as she may have been, the pale figure in the procession, pathetic, 


jleasant, and (strange adjectives for the nameless woman whom we used to 
now) good-natured and lovable.’’—Times, 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO. 
Liverpool: HENRY YOUNG and SONS. 


BOOKPLATES. 


Every book-lover should have his own Bookplate. We supply Artistic and 
Original Bookplates, each one specially designed and incorporating customer's 
ideas, for 17s. 6d., including Design, Block, and 100 Plates. Specimens free.— 
HENRY G. WAKD, 49 Great Portland Street, London. 








R® VERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon b: 
‘he EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 





PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


10 Lavcaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 





THE LIFE OF 
SIR WILLIAM RUSSELL. 


By J. B. ATKINS. With Portraits and other Illustrations, 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 

“Billy Russell’s’’ name is a familiar household word. He is recognised as 
the pioneer of, and the most ey yes among, war correspondents ; and 
from the time of the Danish War in 1850, of the Crimea and the Indian Mutiny 
down to the Egyptian Campaign of 1882, there was no campaign of consequence 
of which he was not an eyewitness. His humour and descriptive power are 
sufficient alone to ensure the interest of his biography. 


MY LIFE’S PILGRIMAGE. 


By THOMAS CATLING. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

“ A record of a life, a long life, a strenuous life, and a jolly life, every minute 
of which he seems to have enjoyed.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

“ We jostle with politicians and preachers, actors and authors, detectives and 
criminals, and we are surprised and delighted, not only at the number of all 
such with whom Mr. Catling was brought into intimate contact, but at the 
constant urbanity he displays in regard to each a life brimful of experiences 
which might have made him a cynic, and it has simply left him a cheery 
philosopher,”’"—Pall Mali Gazette. 


LETTERS ON AMPHIBIOUS 
WARS. 


By Brigadier-General GEORGE G. ASTON, C.B., General 
Staff; and Brevet-Colonel Royal Marine Artillery. With 
Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The object of the work is to illustrate the direction of fleets and armies 
against a common objective, and the advantages accruing to a combatant 
possessing the power of moving military forces by sea. This is oneof the most 
vital considerations of modern warfare, and it has never before been dealt with 
separately. In illustration of the main thesis the book containsa short account 
of recent amphibious wars, including the Revolutionary War in Chile in 1891, 
the China-Japan War of 1894-95, the Spanish-American War of 1998, and the 
Busso-Japanese War of 1904-5, 


THE KING’S CUSTOMS. 


An Account of Maritime Revenue and Contraband Traffic in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. By HENRY ATTON and 
HENRY HURST HOLLAND. 
Vol. I.—From the Earliest Times to the Year 1800. 10s. 6d. net. 
Vol. II.—From 1800 to 1855. 10s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


** We can scarcely conceive a more difficult task than writing an interesting 
history of a Public Department. Yet the book before us is both interesti 
and instructive. The authors have produced an exceedingly useful work, an 
have shown the same judgment in selection as in the case of the first volume.” 

—Civil Service Gazette, 


UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL 
LIFE. 


Three Addresses to Students. By the Right Hon. B. B. 
HALDANE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
“ The subjects dealt with in these papers are of far wider scope than would 
ined from their title. So far as it is possible to summarise the lesson 
which they teach, they may be said to describe from various standpoints the 
ideal character, and to sketch out the best methods of developing it.” 
—Spectator, 
“There are of shrewd and tical criticism of national charac- 
teristics. Nothing, for instance, could be better than the summing-up of 
Celtic and English qualities in the address to the Welsh students © last 
address, called ‘The Dedicated Life.’ is a most fervent and stimulating exposi- 
tion of the idea of a University.’"— Westminster Gazette. 


CONVERGENCE IN EVOLUTION. 
By ARTHUR WILLEY, D.Sc., Lond.; Hon. M.A., Cantab. ; 
F.R.S. With Diagrams, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


This work brings together some scattered facts of parallel development of 
outward form and internal structure in the Animal kingdom, introducing new 
cases and fresh interpretations. It is, taken as a whole, an original contribution 
to the theury of organic evolution, with special reference to the forms of 


lite. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 








HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


J ye tt ede Sailing Boat, 31s. 6d.,for7s.6d.; Wright’s 

Life of Pater, 2 vols., 24a., for 10s. 6d.; Goethe's Faust, large paper, illus. 
hd Pogany, 42s., for 2ls.; Nettlefold’s Practical Housing, Ils.; Max rbohm’'s 
‘aricatures, 21s., for 10s. 6d.; Geo. Eliot’s Works, 21 vols., 528. 6d., for 35s. ; 
Symonds’ Days Spent on a Doge’s Farm, 10s. 6d., for 5s.; Letters of Queen 
Victoria, 3 vols., £33s., for 258.; Aubrey Beardsley’s Early and Later Works, 2 vols., 
net £5 5s. ; Oscar Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 25s. If you can’t spare the 
cash,send me your old booksand I'll exchange with you ; also send for Catalogue. 
I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you want a book and-have failed 
to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most ex Bookfinder extant.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET; BIRMINGHAM, 
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FROM x. 8 @ 


Messrs. ROUTLEDCE’S First Spring List 


New Volume in the Muses Library. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASon: 
a Poem. By WILLIAM MORRIS. With an Intn, 
duction by JOHN DRINKWATER. xxiv + 344 pagea 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 1s. 6d. net, 








RELICS AND MEMORIALS OF LONDON 
TOWN. By JAMES S. OGILVY. With 52 Colourei 
Plates by the Author. 11} by 8}in., x + 316 pages, Rich 
cloth, gilt, gilt top, 25s. net. 

Unift with RELICS AND R 
By cae Artist and Author. Als oF Original Pasar: 
from which the 116 Plates in these two volumes have been accurate! 


reproduced in colour, have been purchased . PIERPO 
MORGAN, : ’ lead 





Thackeray and Dickens Centenaries. 


THACKERAY DICTIONARY: the 
Scenes and Characters of the Novels and 
Short Stories Alphabetically Aprra 
By I. GILBERT MUDGE and M. EARL SEARS. 9} by 
6 in., xlvi + 304 pages, cloth extra, gilt, gilt top, 8s. 64. net, 

Uniform with A DICKENS DICTIONARY, by ALEX. 8. P 


and A DICTIONARY OF THE CHARACTERS IN THE WAVERLEY 
NOVELS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, by M. F. A. HUSBAND, B.A. 





AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
LOCAL HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES, By 
JOHN E. MORRIS, D.Litt. Oxford, F.R.Hist.S, anj 
HUMFREY JORDAN, B.A. Cantab. With 64 [lustrations 
reproduced from Photographs. 7} by 5 in., xvi + 400 pages, 
cloth extra, 4s. 6d. net. 

CONTENTS :—Pre-Celtic and Celtic Britain; Roman Britain; Anglo. 
Saxon England; Norman England; Medieval England and Wales; 
Medieval England and Scotland; Medieval Ecclesiastical England; 


Commercial and Industrial England; Domestic England; Tudor 
—Aiaceliaa - ie aol 


This Volume meets the requirements of the Board of Education 
Circular 599, ‘On the Teaching of History in Schools,” and will be of 
great interest to the general r. 


THROUGH PERSIA IN DISGUISE, with 
Reminiscences of the Indian Mutiny. by 
Colonel CHARLES E, STEWART, C.B., CMG, CLE, 
late 5th Punjab Infantry and H.M. Consul-General at Odessa, 
Edited from his Diaries by BASIL STEWART. With 
17 Full-page Illustrations (2 in Colours), 2 Maps, and Textual 
nga 9 by 6 in., xxiv + 430 pages, cloth extra, gilt, 

5s. net. 








Halford’s New Fishing Book. 


MODERN DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
DRY FLY. By FREDERIC M. HALFORD. With 
9 Coloured Plates of Fly Patterns, 17 Photogravures, and 
18 Coloured Colour-Standards. 8vo, buckram, 15s. net. 





Complement to ‘‘ Mulhall.” 


NEW DICTIONARY OF STATISTICS. 
By A. he WEBB, F.S.S., B.Sc. Super-royal 8vo, half-bound, 
21s. ne’ 





[Nearly ready ; prospectus on applicati 





A SHORT HISTORY OF EUROPE 
(MEDIEVAL): from the Fall of the Roman 
Empire to the Fall of the Eastern Empire. 
By CHARLES SANFORD TERRY, M.A., Burnett-Fletcher 
Professor of History in the University of Aberdeen 
74 by 5 in., xvi + 288 pages, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. net. 





THE PLAYS AND POEMS OF GEORGE 
CHAPMAN: The Tragedies. Edited, with Intro 
ductions and Notes, by THOMAS MARC PARROTT, Ph.D, 
Professor of English Literature at Princeton University. 
S by 5 in., xiv + 730 pages, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 

Uniform with THE WORKS OF SIR JOHN SUCKLING IN PROSE 
AND VERSE, by A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, M.A. (xviii + 


424 pages) ; and THE POEMS OF CYNEWULF, transisted inte 
English Prose by C. W. KENNEDY, Ph.D. (xii + 348 pages). 


THE IDEAL COOKERY BOOK. By M4 
FAIRCLOUGH, Lady Principal of the Gloucester 
School of Cookery, London, 8.W. With 48 Coloured Plates 
by A. H. SANDS, and about 250 Textual Illustrations 
10} by 7} in., xii+ 946 pages (Index, 90 columns), 
extra, gilt, marbled edges, 25s. net. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited, London, E.C. 
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messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


AUTHORISED CHEAP EDITIONS. 
In One Volume. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 54.) 


History of European Morals from 


Augustus to Charlemagne. 
By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. 
7 ALSO NOW READY. 
Mr. Lecky’s “ Rationalism.” 
In One Volume. 2s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 


A History of Wales from the Earliest 
TIMES TO THE EDWARDIAN CONQUEST. By JOHN 
EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Professor of History in the University College 
of North Wales, Bangor. With Map. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 

(Inland postage 64.) 





Crown 8vo. 











Cats’ Cradles from Many Lands. By 
KATHLEEN HADDON. With 59 Illustrations. a a 2s. ° ws 
(Inland postage 4d.) _ 





The Aeroplane: an Elementary Text- 
k of the Principles of Dynamic Flight. By T. O'B. 
HUBBARD, Secretary of the Aeronautical Society of Great Britain ; J. H. 
LEDEBOER, B.A., Editor of “Aeronautics”; and C. C. TURNER, 
‘Author of “ Aerial Navigation of To-day.” With Illustrations. Crown S8vo. 

9s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


The Spanish Journal of Elizabeth Lady 
HCLLAND. 1803-5 and 1508-9. Edited by the EARL OF ILCHESTER, 
With Portrait and Map. 8vo. 15s, net. (inland postage 5d.) 

“Lady Holl s journal may be warmly commended to all who are 
interested in Spain, and it throws £0 much valuable light on operations 
jp the Peninsula that it cannot be neglected by the historian.”"—Daily Mail. 

Tariff Reform, Employmentand Imperial 
UNITY. By GEORGE COATES, M.A., M.D. Crown 8vo. Paper 
Covers, 2s. net. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 2d. each.) 











Regeneration. Being an Account of the Social 
Work of the Salvation Army in Great Britain, By H, RIDER HAGGARD. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

“Mr. Rider Hazzard enters into a disinterested but whole-hearted vindication 
~if such is needed—of the Salvation Army. Mr. Haggard’s name should out- 
weigh those of dozens of the Army's vociferous foes.”"— Evening Standard. 


The Religion of the Englishman: Six 
Addresses delivered at All Saints’, Margaret Street. Py 
the Rev. H. F. B. MACKAY, M.A., Vicar. 8vo. Paper covers, Is. net; 
cloth, 2s. net. (Inland postage 2d. each.) 


THE NEW LENT BOOK, WITH INTRODUCTION BY THE 
BISHOP OF LONDON, IS NOW READY. 

Prayer and Practice; or, “The Three 

Netable Duties” (Prayer, Fasting, and Bimsgiving). By the 


Rev. KE. E. HOLMES, Hou. Canon of Christ Church. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. ___(Inland postage 4d.) 


The Edinburgh Review. 
JANUARY, 1911. 8vo. 6s. 


1, ENGLISH PROSODY. | 6. THE COST OF LIVING OF 
2 THE UNITED STATES aad THE WORKING CLASSES 

| 
| 


THE TARIFF. 7. MODERN DEVELOPMENTS IN 
— -— seuneuearieeeren ay BALLAD ART. 
3. ENGLISH i NIVERSITIES AND 8. THE RIGHT TO WORK 
THE STATE, 9. MARY STUART. 
4, PRINCIPLES OF HEREDITY. 10. OUR TUDOR KINGS. 
5. EUROPEAN DOMINION IN|} 11. THE POLITICAL PREDICA- 
ASIA | MENT. 





SEVENTH EDITION, REVISED (1908). 
Handbook of Commercial Geography. 
ly . RGE G, CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. With 38 Maps and 8 Diagrams, 
Svo. 15s, net. 





Human Personality and its Survival of 
BODILY DEATH. By FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 
ORIGINAL EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 
ABRIDGED EDITION. In 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Thesaurus of English Words and 
PHRASES. Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By PETER MARK ROGET, 
M.D., F.R.S. Eniarged and Improved by the Author's Son, JOHN 

LEWIS ROGET. Crown 8vo. 9, net. 


The Foundations of Belief. By the Right 
Hon. ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, M.P. Being Notes Introductory to 
the Study of Theology. Crown 8vo. 63. net. 


Lectures on the Principles of Political 
OBLIGATION. By THOMAS HILL GREEN. With Preface by 
BERNARD BOSANQUET. &vo. 5s. 


Political Economy. By Jonn Sruart Mim. 
NEW EDITION. Edited and with Introduction by W. J. ASHLEY. 
rown 8vo. 53. 


*," An Index by Miss M. A. Ellisis added to the edition, 


GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 

FOURTH EDITION, 

England in the Age of Wycliffe. avo. 6s. net. 

, ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 

Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman 

REPUBLIC. With 7 Maps and 35 Illustrations. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
NINTH THOUSAND. 

Garibaldi and the Thousand. wiu 5 Maps and 


numerous Illustrations. S8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








Maemillan & Co.’s List. 
England in the Sudan. 


By YACOUB PASHA ARTIN. 


Translated from the French by GEORGE ROBB, Khedivial 
Training College, Cairo. With Illustrations and Map, 8vo, 
10s. net. [Neat week, 


An Adventure. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


This little book records some extraordinary experiences of two 
ladies who went to Versailles in 1901 and 1902. In visiting the 
Petit Trianon they saw buildings and details of scenery, not as they 
are now, but as they existed in the time of Marie Antoinette. The 
— to persons of that period who were present in the park an 
about the building, never doubting at the time that they were in 
communication with real individuais. The book contains independent 
accounts by the two authors of these remarkable events; histcrical 
data bearing on them which have boen collected during © 1 
years; and such explanation as the authors are prepared 00 ©..." 


Labrador. 


The Country and the People. 


By WILFRED T. GRENFELL, 


C.M.G., M.R.C.S., M.D., and Others. With Map and Illustrations. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 





BY THE LATE 


Sir Charles Dilke. 


Greater Britain. By the late Sir 
CHARLES W. DILKE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Problems of Greater Britain. By 
the late Sir CHARLES W. DILKE. Extra Crown 8vo 
12s. 6d, 





The International Law and Cus- 


tom of Ancient Greece and Rome. 
By COLEMAN PHILLIPSON, M.A., LL.D., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. With Introduction by Sir JOHN 
MACDONELL. In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


The Domain of Belief. By the Hon. 
HENRY JOHN COKE, Author of = Creeds of the Day,” 
“Tracks of a Rolling Stone,” &c. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

SPECTATOR.—‘“*This very thoughtful and careful book is the 
exercise of a full mind on the three primal ideas—God, Immortality, 
and the Wiil......1t is a book full of learning, and absolutely humble 
and honest.” 

*,* Macmillan’s Spring Announcement List post-free on 

application. 


MACMILLAN & CO, LTD., LONDON. 





A Startling Exposure of 
Front Bench Tactics 


MR. BELLOC 


after five years in the House of Commons, resigned 
his seat at the last Election in protest against the 
unreality of Party Politics. n “THE PARTY 
SYSTEM” the secret collusion between the two 
Frout Benches is demonstrated, and the ways in 
which they have captured the control of Parliament 
and effected the elimination of the private Member 
are carefully analysed. The book concludes with 
an examination of certain suggested remedies, 


THE 


PARTY SYSTEM 


BY 
HILAIRE BELLOC & CECIL. CHESTERTON 


Cloth, crown 8vo, 3/6 net. 


STEPHEN SWIFT 
10 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON 


Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


HAVING REMOVED TO THEIR NEW AND 
MUCH ENLARGED PREMISES AT NO, 
43 PICCADILLY, 

INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR STOCK OF BOOKS 
AND ENGRAVINGS THERE, MOST OF WHICH ARE 
ESPECIALLY SUITED FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 

43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince's Hall). 

Telegraphic Address: Booxauxs, Lowpon. Telephone: Marvarr 3601. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s Publications, 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Imperial Organization of Trade. 


By GEOFFREY DRAGE, 
Author of “The Labour Problem,” &c. 


*,* A volume dealing with Trade and Industrial questions from 
the point of view of Imperial politics, with a special reference to 
the Imperial Conference of 1911, and embodying the results of 
the latest official statistics up to October, 1910, together with the 
latest contributions to the subject by English and Foreign writers. 





NOW READY.—With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


French Railways. 


By LORD MONKSWELL, D.L. 


*,* This book, illustrated by many photographs, offers a succinct 
account of the various railway systems in France, their organisa- 
tion, running capacity, and engine types, based on a personal 
acquaintance with men and machinery. 





ON FEBRUARY 9ru.—Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


On Freedom. 
By G. LOCKER-LAMPSON, M.P. 


*,.* A little book dealing with the question of the Freedom of 
the Will. 





In 25 vols. Gilt top, demy 8vo, 6s. net each. 


The Centenary Biographical Edition of the 
Works of 


William Makepeace Thackeray. 


With Biographical Introductions by his Daughter, 
LADY RITCHIE; 


Some Writings of the Great Novelist hitherto unpublished ; 26 Portraits 
of the Author, arranged in chronological order from the age of 3 onwards ; 
and about 500 separate Plates, with very numerous other Illustrations and 
Printed in large type on fine paper. 


VOLUMES 1 TO 6 NOW READY. 


Vol. 7. BARRY LYNDON AND THE 
FATAL BOOTS ove eee 


» & CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
“ PUNCH,” Vol. 1, NOVELS 
BY EMINENT HANDS, &c. 


9 CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
“PUNCH,” Vol. 2, BOOK 
OF SNOBS, &c. eee oo » 


And 2 or 3 volumes will be issued each succeeding month until the com- 
pletion of the Edition on October 16th, 1911. 


Facsimiles. 


Ready Feb. 15th 


” 


Truth_—* The volumes are handsomely produced, and in every 
respect this Centenary Edition will appeal to admirers of 
Thackeray as the most desirable and attractive of all the Editions 
of his works.” 

Ozford Chronicle—* We have already spoken of the sumptuous 
format of this new and definitive Thackeray, with its scrupulous 
attention to those little details which are the distinctive mark of 
the book-lover’s book this eminently ‘ desirable’ edition.” 


Prospectus post-free on application. 





BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Lectures on John Ruskin. 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON, 
Author of “The Upton Letters,” “From a College Window,” &¢ 








In 2 vols., with Portraite‘and Plans, crown 8vo, 12s, 


The Great Duke. 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., 

Author of “Deeds that Won the Empire,” “ Fights for the Flag,” te, 
*,* A popular Life of the Great Duke of Wellington, i 
vividly with each phase of his life: India, the Peninsular War 
Waterloo, and his part in politics. ° 





With 3 Photogravures and 20 pages of Half-tone Hlustrationg, 
In 2 vols., 31s. 6d. net. 


The Family and Heirs 


of Sir Francis Drake. 
Edited by Lady ELIOTT DRAKE. 


With 4 Photogravure Portraits, demy 8vo., 


Memoirs and Memories. 
By Mrs. C. W. EARLE, 
Author of “ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden,” &c. 


*,* Herein are gathered not only many reminiscences from 
life full of interests and friendships, but letters and reminiscences 
of a bygone generation in Society. 


With Portraits, small demy 8vo, 2 volr., 21s. net. 


A Life of Edward Earl of Clarendon 


By Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P., 


Author of “English Prose Selections,” “A Century of Scottish 
History,” &c. 











With several Portraits in Photogravure and numerous 
Illustrations, crown 4to, 21s. net. 


Chawton Manor and its Owners: 
A Family History. 


By WILLIAM AUSTEN LEIGH, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; and 


MONTAGU GEORGE KNIGHT, of Chawton. 


*,* Chawton is known to the literary world as the home of 
Jane Austen. The author’s research among original documents 
not only depicts for the reader centuries of family and local 
history, but gives contemporary sidelights on larger events. 


~*CORNHILL” 


For FEBRUARY. Price One Shilling. 
NOW READY. CONTENTS. 
The Case of Richard Meynell. Chaps, 3-4. By Mrs, Humps 


ARD. 
Electioneering in Ireland. By SterHen Gwyny, M.P. 


Pastels under the Southern Cross.—By the East Coast. 
By Marearet L. Woops, 


The Wastage of Men, Aeroplanes, and Brains. By Prof 
G. H. Bryan, F.R.S. 

The Tale of a Camp. By MArmapuxcsy PICKTHALL. 

To Herrick. By T. Brucsz DILks. 

Blue Jimmy: the Horse Stealer. By F. EB. Duapa.s. 

Small Holdings and Peasant Property. By Cuampioy B. 


Russe. 


The Leaves of the Tree.—Bishop Wilkinson. By Antuvs ©. 
ENSON, 
The Lost Iphigenia. Chaps. 4-7, By Acnes and Ecerto¥ 


ASTLE. 
At the Sign of the Plough.—I. “Elia.” By E. V. Locas 
Il. Robert Browning. By Owxn SEAMAN, 
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